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MONROE  OPERATION  IS  THE  KEY 
TO  A  WARTIME  JOB 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC. 

ORANGE,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  mighty  surge  of  var  produrtion  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  load  of  figure  work  that  is 
breaking  all  records.  Want  ad  after  want 
ad  asks  for  employees  that  know  Monroe 
operation— the  schools  that  are  meeting 
this  demand  are  helping  to  win  the  war. 

Because  Monroe  man-power  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  now  concentrated  on  making 
direct  munitions  of  war;  new  Monroes 
are  not  available.  But  the  Monroes  you 
now  have  were  built  to  last  for  years; 
and  we  offer  all  schools  using  Monroe 
machines  these  definite  wartime  services 
at  a  nominal  cost. 


I.  Guaranteed  Maintenance  Service 
through  regular  inspections  by  trained 
mechanics  who  will  keep  your  Monroes 
operating  efficiently. 


2.  A  30  Lesson  Office  Practice  Course  in 
the  elements  of  business  arithmetic  and 
Monroe  operation. 


3.  An  advanced  School  Manual  of  In¬ 
struction  of  200  pages  that  will  help  you 
give  the  increased  training  needed  to  meet 
the  wartime  demand  for  figuring  skill. 


4.  Advice  on  special  problems  for  ad¬ 
vanced  classes.  To  use  your  Monroes  to 
the  full  and  to  keep  them  operating  day 
in  and  day  out — take  full  advantage  of 
Monroe's  wartime  service.  Call  the  near¬ 
est  Monroe  branch  for  full  details  or 
write  to  our  Educational  Department. 


KEEP  YOUR  MONROES 
AT  WARTIME  PITCH 
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What  Should  I  Do  This  Summer? 

IN  our  editorial  for  March,  we  stated  that  commercial  teachers  must  find  the  right  ansivers 
to  three  important  cpdestions.  One  of  the  questions  was,  ”\Y''hat  should  we  do  this  summer? 
Teach?  Go  to  summer  school?  Work  in  a  war  plant?  Rest?”  We  asked  a  number  of 
prominent  educators  to  help  our  readers  answer  this  ([uestion.  Here  are  some  of  the 
replies  received.  Others  will  appear  in  the  May  B.E.W. — Editor. 


B.  FRANK  KYKER 

Chief,  Business  Education  Service,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education 

An  adequate  supply  of  competent  office 
workers  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
war  industries  is  a  necessity  if  the  total  war 
program  of  the  country  is  to  move  forward 
smoothly  and  efficiently. 

Any  slow-up  of  office  work  or  inaccuracies 
of  records  resulting  from  the  incompetency  of 
office  workers  w  ill  seriously  impair  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  business  executives  and  Government  offi¬ 
cials,  and  thereby  impede  the  war  effort.  It  fol¬ 
lows  logically  and  convincingly  that  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  training  of  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  competent  office  workers  are  rendering 
an  important,  essential,  and  patriotic  service. 

There  is  no  justification  for  any  business 
teacher  to  feel  that  the  work  in  which  he  is  en¬ 
gaged,  if  performed  effectively,  is  of  secondary 
importance  at  a  time  when  it  is  necessary  for 
every'one  to  direct  his  efforts  to  achieving  a 
speedy  victory. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  no  business 
teacher  is  justified  in  taking  a  loafing  vacation 
this  summer. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  of  adequately  trained 
office  workers  in  his  local  community,  he  should 
first  explore  the  possibility  of  teaching  intens¬ 
ive  pre-employment  or  refresher  courses  in 
office  training. 


Attendance  at  a  summer  school  that  offers 
materials  and  methods  courses  designed  to 
meet  wartime  needs  is  a  profitable  and  patri¬ 
otic  way  in  which  to  spend  the  summer. 

A  teacher  who  has  had  no  experience  in 
those  occupations  for  which  he  is  training 
young  people,  however,  will  profit,  both  ma¬ 
terially  and  professionally,  by  accepting  sum¬ 
mer  employment  in  a  business  occupation. 

P.  O.  SELBY 

President,  National  Association  of  Business 
T eacher-T raining  Institutions 

AS  one  who  is  interested  in  asking  that 
every  business  teacher  be  as  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  job  as  is  possible,  I  should  be 
expected  to  reply  that  teachers  should  spend 
the  summer  of  1943  in  a  summer  school.  But 
I  won’t. 

I  believe  that  every  teacher  should  be  a 
patriot  and  say;  "What  can  1  best  do  to  bring 
about  victory  for  the  United  States  in  the 
shortest  possible  time?” 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  four  possibili¬ 
ties  mentioned  in  the  B.E.W.  editorial  seem  to 
line  themselves  up  in  this  order; 

1.  Teach  intensive  war  courses?  You  can 
do  this  better  than  most  people. 

2.  Work  in  a  war  industrial  plant?  There 
are  many  people  who  can  do  this  better  than 
you  can,  but  it  will  make  you  a  better  teacher 
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if  you  get  such  a  job,  especially  one  for  which 
you  will  wear  overalls  and  get  your  hands  and 
face  dirty. 

3.  Go  to  summer  school?  You  can  learn 
faster  under  the  guidance  of  college  instruct¬ 
ors  than  you  can  by  experience,  by  observa¬ 
tion,  or  by  unguided  reading. 

4.  Take  a  vacation?  People  who  work  hard¬ 
er  than  you  do  get  no  more  than  two  weeks’ 
vacation  a  year.  If  you  are  idle  for  tw’O  or 
three  months,  you  are  not  recuperating;  you 
are  just  being  lazy. 

HAMDEN  L.  FORKNER 

President,  National  Council  for  Business 
Education 

Because  of  growing  shortages  of  trained 
clerical  workers,  business  teachers  have  a 
patriotic  responsibility  at  this  time  that  must 
not  be  put  aside  for  what  might  seem  to  be 
more  immediate  contributions  to  the  war  effort. 
As  summer  approaches,  the  business  teacher 
has  decisions  to  make  that  are  closely  related 
to  this  patriotic  responsibility. 

If  there  are  students  in  the  community  to 
whom  the  business  teacher  can  give  training 
for  office  work  during  the  summer,  that  should 
come  first. 

If  the  business  teacher  needs  information 
and  help  in  adapting  the  business  courses  to 
such  things  as  the  Victory  Corps  program,  how 
to  teach  International  Radio  Code  and  type¬ 
writing,  how  to  handle  the  War  Department 
preinduction  courses,  and  what  to  do  about 
speeding  up  training  to  meet  shortages,  then 
it  is  certainly  his  patriotic  duty  to  attend  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  where  he  can  learn  about  these 
things,  so  that  when  school  opens  in  the  fall 
the  business  program  will  get  under  way  and 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

CLINTON  A.  REED 
President,  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers 
Association 

VOCATIONAL  business  teachers  will  have 
an  unusual  opportunity  this  summer  to 
serve  their  Government  directly  and  indirectly. 

Business  and  war  industries  need  store  and 
office  workers.  Many  of  these  workers  will 
need  summer  vacations.  And  many  business 
teachers  need  practical  store  and  office  experi¬ 
ence. 


If  teachers  of  vocational  business  subjects 
are  in  good  health  and  need  practical,  up-to- 
date  business  experience,  they  can  improve  their 
instructional  ability,  help  business,  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  war  effort  by  working  during  the 
coming  summer  months  in  local  stores  and 
offices. 

D.  D.  LESSENBERRY 
Director,  Courses  in  Commercial  Education,  ' 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

ANY  teachers  should  go  to  summer 
school,  because  that  is  the  most  effective 
contribution  the)'  can  make  to  our  present  na¬ 
tional  needs — -and  to  the  world  of  tomorrow 
for  which  we  are  fighting.  Some  teachers  have 
had  a  few-  classroom  experiences  that  have  given 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  nobility  of  teaching — of 
helping  youth  to  grow.  Some  teachers  have 
periods  of  dissatisfaction  with  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  how  learning  takes  place,  coupled  with 
keen  regret  because  their  pupils  do  not  grow'  as 
they  should. 

Others  realize  that  they  and  the  schools  in 
which  they  work  are  important  to  the  present 
and  future  well-being  of  our  country  and  that 
they  have  an  inescapable  obligation  to  their  stu¬ 
dents,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  country  to 
recreate  within  themselves  a  dynamic  and  un¬ 
swerving  faith  in  the  worth  of  the  work  that 
they  do.  Such  teachers  should  go  to  summer 
school,  because  that  is  the  way  they  can  best 
serve. 

VIERLING  KERSEY 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles 

LL  teachers  have  worked  under  pressure. 
Strength,  vitality,  and  vigor  are  most  es¬ 
sential  these  days,  and  anyone  who  needs  a 
vacation  should  have  the  recuperative  value 
which  only  a  vacation  can  bring.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  vacation  experiences  can  be 
modified  so  that  they  serv’e  the  purpose  of  a 
vacation  and  also  allow  the  continuance  of  reg¬ 
ular  and  constructive  wartime  service  activity. 

Let  us  not  at  any  time  relinquish  our  strug¬ 
gle  to  see  the  health  quotient  of  our  teachers 
maintained  at  its  best.  Teaching  intensive  war 
courses,  thereby  participating  in  self-directed 
workshop  activities,  is  most  essential  for  teach¬ 
ers  these  days.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
teachers  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the 
times.  Participation  in  war  courses  is  a  most 
helpful  way  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  close 
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and  direct  contact  and  relationship  with  the 
demands  which  must  be  translated  into  the 
classroom  activity  of  the  teacher.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  these  intensive  courses  and  the  contacts 
in  connection  with  which  most  of  them  are 
offered  are  vital  values. 

I  should  say  that  it  is  important  for  teach¬ 
ers  to  have  work  experiences,  and  last  of  all 
I  would  refer  to  summer  school.  Summer 
schools  are  being  vitalized  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  their  offerings  will  be  of  importance 
and  of  extraordinary  value.  So  far  as  the 
teacher  is  concerned,  this  is  the  one  summer  in 
which  to  do  careful  planning. 

BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES 

Professor  of  Business  Education,  University 
of  Tennessee 

Business  teachers  who,  during  the  years, 
have  accumulated  cenain  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  that  can  be  put  to  effective  use  in  fur¬ 
thering  the  war  effort  probably  should  con¬ 
sider,  in  the  light  of  the  present  serious  man¬ 
power  shortage,  the  possibility  of  offering  their 
services  to  industry  engaged  in  the  war  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  feel  that 
they  lack  a  sufficient  stock  of  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  to  continue  most  effective  teaching  and 
who  intend,  as  far  as  they  can  control  the  situ¬ 
ation,  to  continue  in  teaching  should  probably 
add  to  their  present  stock  of  skills  and  knowl¬ 
edges  by  attending  summer  school. 

The  opportunities  to  teach  intensive  war 
courses  in  one’s  own  community  are  somewhat 
restricted  and  limited.  If  a  teacher  feels  that 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  him  to  teach  such 
courses,  however,  then  I  believe  he  should  do 
so,  as  he  is  then  definitely  contributing  to  the 
war  effort. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  time  in  which  to 
vacation  unless  there  is  a  special  reason  for  it. 

C.  A.  DYKSTRA 

President,  University  of  Wisconsin 

This  is  no  time  for  vacations,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  teacher  will  be  of  small 
service  by  spending  a  few  weeks  in  an  industrial 
plant.  I  would  recommend  that  he  stick  to  his 
last — and,  if  he  can  teach  at  home,  do  so. 
Failing  such  an  opportunity,  he  should  go  to 
summer  school  if  he  can,  either  for  orienta¬ 
tion  or  further  training  for  service  in  educa¬ 
tion. 


F.  G.  NICHOLS 

Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  Graduate 
School 

IF  we  are  to  believe  what  we  are  told  offi¬ 
cially  about  the  manpower  (and  woman- 
power)  situation,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
there  can  be  much  choice  as  to  how  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  should  be  used. 

If  there  is  anything  specific  in  the  local  sit¬ 
uation  that  requires  a  teacher  to  pursue  sum¬ 
mer  school  work,  he  should  do  just  that,  tak¬ 
ing  further  work  for  permanent  certification 
or  tenure,  for  example. 

In  the  absence  of  any  local  urgency  with 
respect  to  summer  courses,  a  teacher  should 
seek  suitable  work  that  will  contribute  to  the 
war  effort.  Clerical  jobs  and  training  jobs 
should  be  numerous.  Production  jobs  and  farm 
jobs  should  receive  consideration. 

Failing  to  find  suitable  full-time  jobs,  teach¬ 
ers  will  want  to  consider  part-time  unpaid 
service  in  their  communities — for  the  Red 
Cross,  rationing  boards,  and  home-defense  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  short,  progress  towards  that  coveted  ad¬ 
ditional  degree  may  be  out  for  the  duration — 
at  least  in  those  schools  in  which  administrators 
who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  semester  hours 
can  be  induced  to  forego,  temporarily,  certain 
salary,  certification,  and  tenure  requirements. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  a  personal  problem  that 
each  must  solve  for  him.self  in  the  light  of  all 
pertinent  facts. 

PAUL  S.  LOMAX 

Chairman,  Department  of  Business  Education, 
New  York  University 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  one  and  depends  upon  a  business 
teacher’s  wartime  purposes,  preparation,  experi¬ 
ences,  and  needs.  The  one  common  purpose  of 
all  business  teachers  is  maximum  contribution 
of  thought  and  effort  to  winning  the  war — and 
keeping  it  won  for  the  conservation  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  enlightened,  world-wide  human 
needs  and  aspirations. 

For  those  business  teachers  who  are  not  spe¬ 
cifically  called  to  the  armed  services,  I  trust 
that  this  means  that  they  tend  to  regard  sticking 
to  their  school  tasks  as  their  highest  duty  and 
privilege.  American  youth  are  entitled  to  the 
best  of  preparation  by  the  best  of  teachers  for 
wartime  and  post-wartime  careers. 
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In  answer  to  E.  E.  Magoon — 


Writing  Is  No  Substitute 
For  Reading,  Either! 

KARL  MORRISON 


The  February'  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  carried  an  article  by  E.  E. 
Magoon,  entitled  "Reading  is  no  Substitute  for 
Writing  in  Learning  Shorthand.” 

This  shocked  me,  because  it  implied  that 
someone  thought  reading  was  a  substitute — 
someone  more  important  than  the  short-course 
quacks.  So  I  shoved  my  glasses  farther  up  on 
my  nose  and  bent  over  for  a  closer  look.  Who 
was  it? 

Well,  it  seemed  that  I  did,  and  you  did, 
too!  For  years  we  were  rule-crazy,  but  now 
we  are  reading-crazy.  Are  we?  I  consider 
class  reactions  to  be  pretty  good  measures 
of  the  intensity  of  classroom  stimuli.  If  I 
mumble  directions,  the  class  gives  me  jumbled 
performance.  If  I  bear  down  heavily,  it  yelps, 
and  points  to  what  hurts.  But,  while  my  stu¬ 
dents  have  pointed  to  sheaves  of  shorthand  and 
transcription  papers  with  tears  in  their  voices, 
they  have  never  said  that  reading  hurt. 

I  wonder  whether  I  have  got  so  deep  in  my 
classroom  rut  that  I  can  no  longer  interpret 
the  reactions  of  my  shorthand  classes.  Maybe 
I  didn’t  get  the  gist  of  Mr.  Magoon’s  article 
correctly.  At  any  rate,  the  w’hole  proposition 
seems  important  enough  to  me  to  w'arrant  a 
little  more  effort  toward  clarification. 

Training  the  Memory 

It  is  true  enough  that  there  has  been  a  shift, 
in  recent  years,  in  the  proportion  of  classroom 
time  devoted  to  learning  rules.  I  think  that 
shift  has  been  an  improvement,  the  result  of 
an  increased  understanding  of  learning  proc- 
essses  and  a  more  accurate  conception  of  class¬ 
room  needs. 

As  Charles  L.  Swem  says  in  his  exceptionally 
lucid  The  Techniques  of  Shorthand  Reporting: 
"Up  to  a  certain  point  we  may  acquire  a  cer¬ 
tain  skill  by  simply  training  the  memory'  to 
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retain  and  w'rite  a  specific  vocabulary  of  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  words  and  phrases.” 

No  chipmunk  has  to  learn  to  chatter  rules 
before  it  learns  to  run  its  exercise  wheel.  In 
the  same  sense,  people  who  are  going  to  write 
shorthand  at  the  speed  levels  required  in  or¬ 
dinary'  business  offices  scarcely  need  to  learn 
rules. 

They  do  need  to  get  the  feel  of  the  wheel. 
They  need  to  get  their  motor  reactions  trained 
to  the  point  where  they  can  take  care  of  the 
ordinary  run-of-the-mill  dictation,  leaving  their 
minds  free  for  the  unusual.  They  need  a 
Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary  and  the  Manual 
for  occasional  reference  and  review.  But  1 
doubt  seriously  that  they  need  to  learn  formal 
rules  by  rote.  For  those  all-too-rare  individuals 
who  have  the  "will  to  be  a  reporter,”  a  con¬ 
scious  awareness  'of  rules  certainly  may  have 
value — as  a  check  list. 

But  let  us  be  clear  in  our  distinction  be¬ 
tween  rules,  as  such,  and  principles.  I  think 
rules  are  word  sequences  that  must  be  con¬ 
sciously  learned  and  consciously  obeyed.  Their 
purpose  may  be  to  curb  the  recalcitrant,  to  put 
contestants  on  a  fair  basis,  to  direct  mental 
voyagers  along  new  roads.  It  seems  to  me 
that  shorthand  rules  are  chiefly  directives,  but 
are  signposts  needed  when  the  learners  are 
led  outline  by  outline?  I  think  principles  are 
more  fundamental. 

Principles  are  the  roads,  rather  than  the  sign¬ 
posts.  A  traveler  may  well  ignore  the  sign¬ 
posts  (or  there  may  not  be  any  at  all)  and 
still  reach  his  chosen  destination.  But  if  he 
leaves  the  road  (does  not  follow  the  principle), 
he  is  in  for  a  rough  time  and  may  never  ar¬ 
rive. 

To  the  experienced  shorthand  writer,  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  circle  should  be  no  more  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conscious  concern  than  the  determination 
of  which  end  of  a  fork  to  hold  at  the  break- 
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fast  table.  In  properly  placing  the  circle,  any 
good  shorthand  writer  most  assuredly  abides  by 
the  principles  of  shorthand;  and  yet,  I  venture 
to  say  that  many  of  these  same  capable  scriv¬ 
eners  would  be  momentarily  at  a  loss  to  state 
the  rule  that  governs  the  location  of  the 
circle.  They  have  achieved  a  "comprehension 
and  a  mastery  of  the  principles  of  word  con¬ 
struction  inherent  in  our  system  rather  than 
[having  to  depend]  on  mere  memory.” 

Practice  Principles 

I  think  that  we  have  shifted  from  devoting 
our  time  to  memorization  of  formal  rules  to 
practice  of  principles.  I  still  approve  of  that 
shift. 

Mr.  Magoon’s  article  continues  with  a  casti¬ 
gation  of  "the  learn-by-reading  system,”  which 
leads  to  his  conclusion  that  shorthand  must  be 
written.  Granting  that  we  are  reading-crazy, 
can  we  not  also  readily  admit  that  "shorthand 
must  be  written”?  What  are  we  trying  to  do 
in  the  classroom? 

First  of  all,  what  will  be  the  proof  of  what 
we  have  done?  As  I  say  to  my  classes  ad 
nan  seam,  "The  proof  of  the  shorthand  is  in 
the  reading  thereof.”  Am  I  wrong,  or  isn’t 
it  true  that  shorthand  must  also  be  read  ?  Must 
not  every  outline  that  is  written  from  dictation 
be  read  in  transcription?  Are  w'e  not  trying 
in  the  classroom  to  train  students  to  transcribe 
-  that  is,  to  read  and  typewrite — the  spoken 
words  of  the  dictator? 

Is  not  shorthand  actually  a  temporary  rec¬ 
ord,  the  notebook  page  a  temporary  depository' 
for  the  words  of  the  dictator?  Is  not  the 
whole  purpose  of  writing  practice  to  develop 
a  more  readable  script?  If  we  keep  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  forefront  of  our  minds,  are  w'e  apt 
to  overemphasize  reading?  T  think  not. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  the  easiest  way  to 
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teach  shorthand,  to  teach  people  to  write  short¬ 
hand,  is  first  to  teach  them  to  read  it.  An¬ 
other  of  my  pet  classroom  cliches  is  "The  hand 
is  no  faster  than  the  head.”  My  students  seem 
to  get  the  point,  namely,  that  the  hand  cannot 
w'rite  what  the  mind  cannot  dictate.  As  they 
say,  "If  you  don’t  know  it,  you  can’t  write 
it.”  If  the  mind  must  master  the  shorthand 
outlines  before  it  can  unerringly  direct  the 
hand  in  its  movements,  isn’t  it  necessary  that 
reading  precede  writing? 

The  leaders  in  the  field  of  shorthand  in¬ 
struction  say  that  shorthand  should  be  made 
easy,  which  is  true.  This  is  good  psychology; 
it  is  good  pedagogy.  The  same  principle  ap¬ 
plies  equally  well  to  economics  or  Latin.  It  is 
just  another  change  of  the  interest  motif.  Yet 
I  have  never  understood  these  leaders  to  say 
that  shorthand  may  be  mastered  without  work. 
They  are  merely  saying,  in  effect;  "Alleviate 
the  pain  of  long  hours  of  labor  by  every 
means  at  your  disposal.”  They  did  not  say 
that  shorthand  can  be  written  fluently  without 
long  hours  of  preliminary  writing  practice  any 
more  than  dancing  or  swimming  can  be 
mastered  without  long  hours  of  preliminary 
practice.  The  fact  that  the  practice  is  pleas¬ 
ant  in  itself  actually  enhances  the  value  of 
the  practice — and  to  some  extent  reduces  the 
time  and  effort  required  for  any  given  degree 
of  mastery. 

Read,  Write,  Read  Again 

Explicitly,  I  think  that  in  the  classroom  short¬ 
hand  should  be  read,  and  then  written,  and 
then  read  again:  read  first  for  mental  control, 
written  for  manual  control,  and  read  again  or 
transcribed  because  transcriptions  are  what  em¬ 
ployers  pay  for. 

Mr.  Magoon  acknowledges  present  teach¬ 
ing  difficulties  by  saying  that  "Techniques  must 
be  changed  or  modified  to  meet  modern  de¬ 
mands.”  I  wonder. 

It  is  my  notion  that  good  teachers  the  world 
over  have  been  using  the  best  techniques  which 
circumstances  permit.  If  techniques  are  not 
good  under  strain,  they  never  have  been  good 
— not  fundamentally.  Nor  do  circumstances 
usually  improve  under  stress.  I  can  think  of 
no  basic  technique  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand 
that  should  be  changed  in  response  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  urgent  demand  for  well-trained  stenog¬ 
raphers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  can  do  nothing  to 
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speed  up  production  of  capable  stenographers. 
But  let  us  distinguish  between  net  classroom- 
plus-practice  time  and  calendar  time.  It  is 
standard  practice  in  public  schools  and  in  col¬ 
leges  to  devote  two  years  to  teaching  short¬ 
hand.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  students  are 
commonly  expected  to  take  new  matter  at  up¬ 
wards  of  100  words  a  minute.  If  I  am  cor¬ 
rect  in  assuming  that  we  have  been  doing  about 
as  good  a  job  as  we  are  severally  capable  of 
doing  every  hour  in  class,  then  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  develop  the  same  degree  of  skill  in 
any  fewer  class-practice  hours. 

But  certainly  we  can  shorten  the  calendar 
timo — can  shorten  it  by  as  much  as  a  year  by 
increasing  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and 
per  week.  In  other  words,  we  can  give  the 
same  courses,  use  the  same  techniques,  and 
come  out  with  approximately  the  same  prod¬ 
uct  by  putting  the  same  number  of  hours 
formerly  spread  out  over  two  years  into  one 
year  of  calendar  time. 

It  is  true  that  some  things  must  be  sacrificed 
in  carrying  through  such  a  program.  Students 


must  be  willing  to  devote  more  time  to  work 
and  less  to  their  social  activities.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  exploratory  or  less  directly  contributory 
courses  must  be  sacrificed.  Ideals  of  compre¬ 
hensive  education  must  compromise  temporari¬ 
ly  with  specialization.  But  my  point  here  is 
that  the  sacrifice  must  not  come  in  techniques, 
must  not  come  in  the  reduction  of  net  hours 
or  effort  devoted  to  both  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  shorthand. 

The  situation  that  has  put  shorthand  teachers 
behind  the  eight  ball  is  not  going  to  be  eased 
by  any  form  of  ersatz  stenographic  training. 
Quality  is  more  in  demand  and  more  critically 
needed  now  than  it  was  in  more  easy-going  pe¬ 
riods.  It  is  the  immediate  need  to  shoot  tww 
that  hurts.  Time  for  training  is  the  element 
that  needs  changing — calendar  time. 

As  Mr.  Magoon  says,  this  magazine  is  "read 
by  teachers  working  in  all  types  of  schools 
and  under  all  conditions.”  May  I  join  him 
finally  in  saying,  "Do  not  .sacrifice  essential 
fundamentals  in  your  haste.”  Keep  ’em  fluent, 
and  more  power  to  yotd! 


_ '^cti 
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Two  business  education  teachers  have  written 
us  of  their  schools’  H.S.V.C.  activities.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  learn  what  your  school  is  doing  and  to 
give  B.E.W.  readers  the  benefit  of  your  experiences 
in  aiding  the  volunteer  organizations  of  your  com¬ 
munity. — Editor. 

Easton  (Pennsylvania)  High  School 

WE  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Easton  High  School  feel 
that  we  are  making  definite  contributions  to 
the  Victor)'  Corps  program.  Our  contribu¬ 
tions  will,  without  a  doubt,  increase  as  time 
goes  by. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  the  Victory 
Corps  program  in  our  school,  a  defense  coun¬ 
cil  was  organized  by  our  principal,  Elton  E. 
Stone.  This  council  was  composed  of  student 
messengers,  fire  wardens,  air-raid  wardens,  first- 
aid  assistants,  and  student  clerks.  Each  group 
included  a  member  of  the  faculty  who  acted  as 
adviser,  and  all  groups  except  the  student  clerks 
served  during  air-raid  drills.  The  defense  coun¬ 


cil  is  now  a  part  of  the  Victory  Corps  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  student  clerks  were  organized  to  render 
clerical  serv'ice  to  their  school  and  to  their 
community.  The  first  job  assigned  to  these 
forty-five  clerks  was  the  typing  of  cards  pre- 
parator)'  to  making  a  service  flag.  Clerks 
typed  on  cards  the  name,  address,  branch  of 
ser\’ice,  and  the  high  school  class  of  the  men 
in  serv'ice.  These  were  typed  from  lists  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  draft  boards  and  from  the  lists 
handed  in  by  the  students  and  teachers  of  the 
school.  These  cards  had  to  be  filed  and  then 
checked  for  duplicates.  The  job  required  at 
least  300  hours. 

The  service  flag  has  now  been  completed  and 
hangs  in  the  main  lobby  of  our  high  school. 
Each  student  clerk  who  helped  to  type  these 
cards  can  proudly  say  to  himself  as  he  passes, 
”1  helped  to  make  this  flag  possible.”  At  this 
writing  the  flag  has  1,470  stars — one  for  each 
known  student  of  Easton  High  School  who  is 
now'  in  any  branch  of  the  service. 
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Other  services  rendered  by  our  clerks  in¬ 
clude  the  typing  of  200  letters  for  the  annual 
Tuberculosis  Christmas  Seal  campaign,  address¬ 
ing  envelopes  for  the  local  Boy  Scout  campaign, 
and  filing  at  the  ration  board.  Three  local  ra¬ 
tion  boards  have  merged,  and  this  requires  a 
great  deal  of  refiling.  A  number  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  working  on  this  project  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Our  business  teachers  are  also  making  their 
contributions  to  the  Victory  Corps.  They  are 
supervising  the  selling  of  War  Stamps  and 
Bonds,  the  collection  of  tin  cans,  duplicating 
work,  and  the  activities  of  the  student  clerks. 

The  willingness  of  the  students  and  teachers 
to  assist  is  gratifying.  Some  students  worked 
during  their  Christmas  vacation,  and  some  are 
working  on  Saturday  mornings.  Whenever 
I  call  for  volunteers,  there  are  always  plenty 
to  do  the  job  at  hand. 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  our  juniors  and 
seniors  are  now  employed  in  part-time  jobs  «n 
the  community.  Some  of  them  are  excused 
from  school  early  in  the  afternoon  to  do  this 
work.  As  head  of  the  placement  bureau,  1 
am  placing  an  average  of  three  students  a  day 
in  part-time  office,  mercantile,  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  work.  A  careful  surv'ey  is  being  made  to 


Elton  E.  Stone,  Principal  of  Easton  High  School,  is 
pointing  to  the  legend  on  the  school’s  service  flag, 
“1,470  blue,  6  gold.” 


be  sure  that  no  student  who  wants  to  work  is 
overlooked. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  business  students 
are  members  of  the  Victory  Corps.  Because 
of  their  valuable  aid,  a  number  of  them  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  Community 
Service  Division  or  the  Production  Service  Di¬ 
vision. 

The  Victory  Corps  program  is  meeting  with 
success  in  every  department  of  our  school.  Our 
students  are  eager  to  become  members.  The 
training  and  experience  they  receive  under  this 
plan  will  be  valuable  not  only  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  period  but  also  during  the  peace  which 
is  to  follow. — Clayton  H.  H/nkel,  Dire'tor  of 
Bid  sine  ss  Education. 

Gloucester  (Massachusetts)  High 
School 

The  suggestion  given  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  Business  Education  World'  that 
commercial-club  work  in  high  schools  could 
be  put  aside  at  this  time  and  the  effort  devoted 
to  community  service  in  the  High  School  Vic¬ 
tory  Corps  w’as  just  what  was  needed  in  our 
school.  The  Civil  Air  Patrol  group,  the  Red 
Cross,  our  rationing  board,  the  local  newspaper, 
and  the  City  Highway  Department  had  aske<l 
us  to  help  them,  but  there  seemed  no  school 
time  in  which  this  help  could  be  given. 

When  I  read  the  B.E.W.  article  mentioned 
above,  however,  I  took  the  idea  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  high  school,  and  we  discussed  a 
way  to  adapt  it  to  our  needs. 

Teachers  of  classes  in  senior  shorthand,  office 
practice,  arithmetic,  and  junior  typewriting 
were  called  into  conference.  The  community- 
service  plan  was  outlined  to  them,  and  they 
were  asked  to  present  it  to  members  of  their 
classes,  who  were  to  ask  for  volunteers  inter¬ 
ested  in  giving  this  kind  of  service.  The  pu¬ 
pils’  response  was  instantaneous,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  beyond  our  expectations.  The  seniors 
signed  up  100  per  cent. 

One  girl  said,  "There  is  nothing  we  won’t 
do  to  help  win  the  war.  We  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  is  real.’’ 

The  four  teachers  and  the  department  head 
who  act  as  sponsors  tell  the  public  that  the 

‘"Are  Your  Students  Helping  to  Win  the  War?" 
The  Business  Education  World,  December,  1942,  page 
217.  See  also  "This  Office  Practice  Isn’t  Play!”  on 
page  22t>  of  the  same  issue. 
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organization  will  help  with  any  civic  undertak¬ 
ing  for  the  war  effort,  confer  with  pupil  lead¬ 
ers,  and  make  suggestions  so  that  the  work  be¬ 
ing  done  may  be  accomplished  efficiently  and 
expeditiously. 

We  have  two  pupil  leaders,  a  senior  and  a 
junior.  Each  has  an  equal  responsibility,  and 
they  work  together.  Our  secretary  is  a  member 
of  the  junior  class.  (Seniors,  we  realized,  may 
not  be  in  school  all  the  time  during  the  year.) 

For  every  H.S.V.C.  member  the  secretary 
keeps  a  card  on  which  she  records  the  pupil’s 
free  periods,  what  kind  of  work  he  feels  he 
can  best  do,  and  what  work  he  has  done. 

Some  pupils  who  have  no  free  periods  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  will  give  time  after  school 
hours,  on  Saturdays,  and  on  holidays.  The 
junior  leader  is  one  of  these.  She  gladly 
gives  hours  of  after-school  time  to  carry  out 
her  duties. 

If  possible,  the  person  who  wishes  to  have 
the  work  done  comes  to  school  and  explains 
the  details  of  the  particular  task  to  one  of  the 
pupil  leaders.  A  sponsor  is  near  to  make  sure 
that  explanations  are  clear.  Thus  far,  however, 
•the  pupils  have  been  keen  enough  to  ask  the 
necessary  questions  and  have  taken  the  assign¬ 
ments  in  a  businesslike  way. 

The  leader  then  confers  with  the  secretary. 
Together  they  decide  who  can  do  the  work 
best,  most  conveniently,  or  most  fairly.  It  is 
their  aim  to  let  each  member  have  a  chance  to 
do  his  share.  The  pupil  selected  is  called  at 


the  proper  time;  the  work  is  explained  and 
given  to  him.  Sometimes  the  leader  in  charge 
supervises  the  work  or  helps  with  it.  He  al¬ 
ways  checks  it  upon  completion  and  returns 
it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  done. 

During  the  two  months  since  our  H.S.V.C. 
was  organized,  we  have  duplicated  letters  for 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  forms  for  the  High¬ 
way  Department;  we  have  .sorted  and  written 
names  and  addresses  and  filed  forms  for  oil 
rationing;  we  have  typed  and  filed  cards  for 
listing  our  men  in  service  as  a  school  record 
and  for  the  mayor’s  list  of  Christmas  greet¬ 
ings,  We  have  also  addressed  envelopes  for 
the  rationing  board,  written  letters  for  the  Red 
Cross,  and  made  out  forms  for  the  blood  bank 
records. 

Sometimes  there  are  several  jobs  to  be  done 
at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  there  is  a  lull. 
But  there  has  been  a  sufficient  amount  of  work 
to  keep  the  pupils  constantly  interested,  al¬ 
though  not  overburdened.  Most  of  it  has  been 
done  at  the  school;  some  has  been  done  in 
the  offices  of  the  organizations  concerned. 

The  other  points  required  in  the  program 
outlined  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for 
H.S.V.C.  members  are  provided  for  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  work,  with  the  exception  of  the 
physical  fitness  section.  This  is  being  taken 
care  of  with  the  co-operation  of  the  high  school 
physical  instructor,  who  holds  extra  classes  for 
those  not  already  enrolled  with  her. — Marion 
F.  W^ooJruff,  Head  of  Commercial  Department. 


Our  fighting  men  need  the  Red  Cross — 
the  Red  Cross  needs  our  contributions 


Radio  Shorthand  Contest 

HE  Fifth  Annual  Radio  Shorthand  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Business,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  will  be  broadcast 
on  April  14  over  station  WOI,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  6:00  to  6:30  p.m.,  when  high 
school  students,  teachers,  and  stenographers  will 
compete  for  contest  honors.  The  rates  of  dicta¬ 
tion  will  be  80,  100,  and  120  words  a  minute 
each,  for  three  minutes’  duration.  All  contest¬ 
ants  may  compete  at  the  speed  most  appropriate 
for  them,  submitting  one  test  for  the  competition. 
Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded 
to  the  winners  in  each  classification. 

The  dictation  will  be  given  by  John  Langston, 
low'a  representative  of  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 


Kansas  Private  Schools  Association 

HE  PRIVATE  business  schools  of  Kansas,  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Kansan,  Topeka,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  organized  the  Kansas  State  Private 
Schools  Association. 

Stanley  J.  Shook  of  Strickler’s  Topeka  Busi¬ 
ness  College  was  elected  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation;  Charles  L.  Allison  of  the  Clark  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Topeka,  vice-president;  and  Mrs. 
Adela  Hale  of  the  Adela  Hale  Secretarial  School, 
Hutchinson,  secretary-treasurer.  Three  other 
members  of  the  Association  were  elected  to 
serve  with  the  officers  as  a  board  of  directors: 
Allen  E.  Palmer  of  the  Palmer  Secretarial  School, 
Manhattan;  J.  D.  Conard  of  the  Salt  City  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Hutchinson;  and  A.  B.  Mackie  of 
the  Brown-Mackie  School  of  Business,  Salina. 
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A  Paradox  of  Business  Education 

STRANGE  and  painful  paradox 
exists  in  business  education.  The 
United  States  Government  is  scouring  the 
country  for  clerical  help.  Because  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  cannot  get  enough  work¬ 
ers  who  are  competent,  these  agencies 
have  been  forced  to  employ  thousands  of 
insufficiently  trained  stenographers,  typ¬ 
ists,  and  other  clerical  workers. 

And  yet  the  private  business  schools  of 
this  country — capable  of  training  more 
than  the  number  of  workers  needed — are 
less  than  half  filled  and  are  unable  to 
utilize  their  facilities  to  meet  this  emer¬ 
gency. 

This  undesirable  and  wasteful  condition 
caused  the  private  business  schools,  a  few 
months  ago,  to  organize  a  War  Emergency 
Council,  with  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  survey  recently  completed  by  the 
Council  reveals  that  approximately  half 
the  resources  of  the  private  business 
schools  of  the  country  are  available  im¬ 
mediately  for  the  emergency  training  of 
stenographers,  typists,  and  other  office 


workers.  According  to  this  survey,  the 
private-business- school  resources  include: 

I, 700  schools,  distributed  throughout  the 
business  communities  of  the  country. 

II, 000  trained  instructors,  experienced  in 
giving  intensive  courses  and  in  making  quick 
adjustments. 

70,000  typewriters  and  many  thousands  of 
other  business  machines. 

A  total  capacity  of  250,000  students  at  a 
time. 

The  survey  states  that  the  annual  capa¬ 
city  of  the  private  business  schools  can  be 
increased  to  750,000  by  streamlining  their 
courses. 

The  War  Emergency  Council  is  trying 
to  find  some  way  by  w^hich  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  full  use  of  the 
services  of  the  private  business  schools 
to  train  the  needed  office  workers  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  Government 
is  now  utilizing  private  industry  for  the 
production  of  war  materials. 

Government  officials  are  not  any  hap¬ 
pier  over  their  in-service  training  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  shortage  of  office  workers 
than  are  the  private-business-school  pro¬ 
prietors.  Those  officials  realize  that  it  is 
uneconomical  to  bring  young  people  to 
Washington  before  they  are  fully  trained, 
place  them  on  the  pay  roll  at  salaries  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1,220  to  $1,440  a  year,  and  then 
complete  their  training  on  Government 
time.  They  know  the  high  cost  of  the 
training  schools  that  utilize  Government 
space  and  equipment,  including  typewrit¬ 
ers,  which  are  at  a  premium,  and  a  faculty 
that  has  had  to  be  brought  to  Washington 
and  housed  in  an  already  overcrowded 
city. 

No  disagreement  exists  regarding  the 
desirability  of  training  Government  office 
workers  in  their  own  communities,  where 
this  training  can  be  done  at  one  half  the 
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cost  of  Government  training  in  Washing¬ 
ton — and  by  those  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  training  office  workers. 

When  Government  officials  are  asked, 
"Why  are  the  private  business  schools 
not  used  by  the  Government  for  this  train¬ 
ing?”  they  instantly  reply  that  there  is  no 
available  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the 
efficiency  of  a  private  business  school, 
thereby  making  it  impractical  for  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  select  wisely  from  the 
1,700  private  business  schools.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  realizes  that  this  objection  is  a  valid 
one,  and  it  is  being  removed  by  the  pri¬ 
vate  business  schools  themselves. 

Another  reason  given  is  that  Federal 
funds  now  available  for  training  programs 
cannot  be  expended  on  private  business 
schools.  If  this  is  the  law,  those  expend¬ 
ing  the  funds  cannot  be  censured  for  re¬ 
stricting  expenditures  to  public  schools. 
The  remedy  lies  in  changing  the  law. 

Business  education  originated  in  the 
private  business  schools.  Under  the  spur 
of  competition,  they  have  developed  more 
intensive  training  than  any  other  type  of 
educational  institution — the  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  needed  in  this  emergency.  They  have 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  private  in¬ 
dustry  and  with  the  advancement  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Among  their  proprietors  and  facul¬ 


ties  will  be  found  some  of  the  ablest  bus¬ 
inessmen  and  educators  in  America.’ 

Much  good  undoubtedly  will  come  from 
the  establishment  of  the  War  Emergency 
Council,  even  though  the  results  of  its 
work  may  not  be  reflected  immediately  in 
increased  service  to  the  Government.  The 
private  business  schools  are  working  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously  as  never  before. 
Standards  will  be  adopted  that  will  bring 
deserved  recognition  to  all  who  meet  these 
standards.  Steps  will  be  taken  to  remove 
the  line  separating  the  public-  from  the 
private-school  group.  A  closer  associa¬ 
tion  of  these  two  groups  and  the  inter¬ 
change  of  experiences  and  ideas  will  bene¬ 
fit  both  materially — and  likewise  will 
benefit  their  students. 

In  the  meantime,  we  hope  that  some 
means  will  be  found  whereby  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  begin  to  utilize  at  once  the 
unused  resources  of  the  private  business 
schools. 

Much  w'ill  depend  upon  the  continued 
solidarity  of  the  private  business  schools 
in  their  campaign  to  inform  Government 
officials  of  the  service  they  are  prepared 
to  render.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  best 
means  of  doing  this  is  through  the  War 
Emergency  Council,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington. 


Since  this  editorial  was  written,  we  have  been  informed  of  an 
important  development  in  the  Government  training  program. 
You  will  be  interested  in  reading  about  it  on  page  507. 
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CODE  typing  as  a  subject  or  a  teaching  field 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  war,  but  it  may  en¬ 
joy  an  important  place  in  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  future,  because  of  the  increased 
use  of  radio  communication. 

Had  we  been  able  to  foresee  the  dire  need 
for  code  typists  in  the  communication  branches 
of  the  armed  services,  we  could  have  trained 
boys  and  girls  for  code-typing  work  while  they 
were  yet  in  school.  Communication  and  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  Schools  are  now  working  feverishly 
to  train  men  rapidly  in  code  typing  and  related 
work.  These  schools  are  staffed  with  service 
men  and  civilians  who  are  working  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  do  the  job  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

In  these  classes  we  have  men  with  all  kinds 
of  typing  skills.  Probably  50  per  cent  or  more 
have  had  no  typing,  while  some  few  of  the 
men  may  be  able  to  type  well  above  75  words 
a  minute  and  may  think  they  know  all  about 
code  typing — which  is  their  misfortune. 

The  men  to  be  trained  are  from  all  types  of 
occupations.  Some  have  been  business  execu¬ 
tives;  some,  secretaries;  and  many  others  have 
been  engaged  in  unskilled  labor.  Their  ages, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  ages  permitted  for  mili¬ 
tary  enlistments.  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  of  course  have  lived  and 
worked  under  many  varying  conditions. 

These  men  must  be  convinced  that  they  have 
something  we  can  use  because  most  of  them 
would  prefer  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
instead  of  learning  how  to  type.  These  are 
samples  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  code¬ 
typing  teachers  in  the  service  schools. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Code  Typing 

As  we  enter  this  new  work,  we  immediately 
see  adjustments  and  revisions  that  should  be 
made  in  our  methods  of  teaching  so  as  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  training  program.  We  should  im¬ 
mediately  ask  ourselves  the  question,  '  Does 
our  old  method  of  teaching  typewriting  m«et 
the  needs  of  the  code-typing  situation.^”  It 
will  be  agreed  by  code-typing  teachers  that  the 
answer  is  NO. 


In  the  first  place,  the 
training  period  is  short¬ 
er,  yet  we  must  produce 
well-trained  operators. 

Our  course  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  refined.  All 
time-wasting  and  busy- 
work  elements  must  be 
deleted. 

Not  more  than  the  first  eight  or  ten  days 
should  be  devoted  to  "learning  the  keyboard” 
and  to  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Immediately  following  this  first  stage, 
we  must  begin  an  intensive  development  of 
concentration,  accuracy,  rhythm,  and  continuity 
at  the  machine. 

Because  of  the  requirements  peculiar  to  code 
typing,  operators  should  be  trained  to  type  on 
the  stroke  level.  Code  signals  are  received  and 
heard  by  the  operator  as  individual  characters. 
The  operator  must  be  able  to  copy  the  code  1 0(J 
per  cent  correctly,  as  far  as  typing  operations 
are  concerned. 

The  student  should  begin  very  early  to  look 
for  those  combinations  difficult  for  him  to  con¬ 
trol  in  typing.  Usually  only  a  few  combina¬ 
tion  cause  each  individual  to  make  most  of  his 
errors.  The  most  common  of  such  combinations 
are:  W  and  E;  V  and  B;  R  and  T;  S  and  A; 
M  and  N;  I,  O,  and  P;  E  and  I;  D  and  K. 

It  has  been  found  through  checking  and 
comparing  thousands  of  papers  that  the  same 
errors  tend  to  show  up  in  an  individual’s  code 
copy  and  in  his  typing  copy  when  he  is  trying 
to  reach  a  new  level  of  attainment,  even  though 
the  code  copy  speed  may  be  only  20  w.p.m., 
while  the  typing  speed  is  well  above  70 
w.p.m.  Only  early  recognition  of  those  error 
combinations  followed  by  proper  corrective 
measures  will  produce  the  super-accurate  typist 
needed  for  code  typing. 

It  is  evident  that  we  must  alter  our  teaching 
methods  to  prepare  the  individual  to  do  a  spe¬ 
cific  job  exceedingly  well,  rather  than  teach 
typing  purely  for  the  sake  of  training  the 
trainee  to  use  the  typewriter.  G)mpetent  in¬ 
struction  in  typing,  preparatory  to  code  typing. 
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can  be  given  only  when  the  instructor  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  code  receiving  to  prepare  the  trainee 
properly  to  recognize  and  overcome  those  defi¬ 
ciencies  that  will  be  a  hindrance  to  him. 

Teaching  Devices 

Many  devices  used  in  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing  can  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of 
code  typing  and  preparatory  code  typing.  Any 
and  all  of  the  tricks  that  will  aid  in  accuracy 
development  can  be  effectively  used.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  classroom  should  at  all  times 
encourage  accuracy  and  relaxation  of  the  trainee 
while  he  is  performing  his  work.  Here  are 
some  specific  devices  and  drills  that  w  ill  aid  in 
developing  the  typing 'technique  peculiar  to 
code  typing: 

1.  Practice  on  left-  and  right-hand  words 
aids  in  the  development  of  proper,  independ¬ 
ent  finger  movement. 

2.  Western  Union  keyboard  wall  chart*, 
should  be  used  the  first  two  weeks  while  fix¬ 
ing  the  keyboard  positions. 

3.  Drill  on  code  groups  gives  practice  in 
writing  unorganized  groups  of  letters  on  the 
stroke  level.  Groups  like  these  should  be 
written  with  a  Type-Pacer  or  some  time-meas¬ 
uring  instrument,  or  phonograph  records  hav¬ 
ing  marked  time  beats: 

AEDGO  CALIF  QARUG  JJXYT  XPOCD 

EZLDF  GNVRT  TSMHE  lOYLP  KLDEF 

TDOPA  MNOPQ  JHNMO  JHMNF  JMNOF 

4.  Drills  should  be  developed  involving  X, 
Q,  and  Z  strokes,  which  are  used  very  little 
in  office  typing,  but  very  much  in  code  typing. 

5.  Graphs  should  be  used  to  portray  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  progress.  Comparative  analy¬ 
sis  of  these  charts  and  graphs  should  be  made 
for  group  benefit  so  as  to  encourage  rapid 
progress. 

6.  Special  material  pertinent  to  the  type  of 
work  being  performed  should  be  prepared. 
(The  nature  of  the  work  does  not  permit  further 
discussion.) 
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7.  Short  timed  writings  on  simple  paragraph 
copy  emphasizing  accuracy  and  speed  should  he 
a  part  of  every  day’s  work. 

8.  Progressive  accuracy  tests  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  once  a  week,  perferably  on  Friday.  The 
first  test  should  be  one  half  minute  in  length. 
The  length  of  each  exercise  should  increase 
by  one  half  minute  until  4-  or  5-minute  tests 
are  reached.  The  results  may  be  graphed, 
showing  comparison  of  classes  beginning  at 
the  same  time,  or  progress  as  compared  to  the 
previous  week’s  scores  on  tests  of  the  same 
length.  The  graphs  should  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  writing  without  errors  on  each  test. 
The  graphs  should  be  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board  for  group  observation. 

9.  Warm-up  drills  should  be  used  intelli¬ 
gently  and  purposively  at  the  beginning  of  each 
period  in  order  to  increase  finger  control.  Some 
recommended  drills  of  this  kind  are  as  follows: 

Adj(tcent-Key  Drill:  asdfghjkl;lkjhgfdsa 

Experts'  Rhythm  Drill:  a;sldkfjghfjdksla; 

Alphabet  and  Home-Row  Number  Drill: 
asld2f3fg4h5j6k718;9;0.  If  the  standard 
Army-Navy-Coast  Guard  and  regular  corre¬ 
spondence  keyboard  fingering  method  is  used, 
this  drill  will  be:  als2d3f4g5h6j7k819;0. 

10.  Finger  gymnastics  should  be  used  often 
during  the  early  part  of  the  training  program 
in  order  to  get  stiff  fingers  under  control. 

11.  A  Type-Pacer  or  some  rate-control  de¬ 
vice  should  be  used  with  code  drill  and  plain 
copy  practice  in  order  to  set  the  pace  for  the 
necessary  continuous  rhythm  at  desirable  strok¬ 
ing  rates. 

Code-Typing  Achievements 

Achievement  standards  are  always  difficult  to 
ascertain,  because  of  varying  aims  and  object¬ 
ives,  but  the  following  standards  are  suggested. 

1.  The  minimum  typewriting  speed  on  plain 
paragraph  copy  should  be  twice  the  code-copy¬ 
ing  speed. 

2.  The  trainee  should  be  able  to  type  with 
a  maximum  of  one  error  for  each  two  minutes 
of  typing. 

3.  By  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  typing 
speed  should  be  18  w.p.m.  and  it  should  show 
an  increase  of  2  w.p.m.  each  week  thereafter. 

4.  The  trainee  should  be  able  to  maintain 
consistently  an  accurate  typing  speed  on  plain 
copy  of  more  than  40  w.p.m.  on  completion  of 
his  training  period. 
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The  construction  and  scoring  of  shorthand 
transcription  tests  present  numerous  prob¬ 
lems,  which  must  be  solved  before  measurement 
in  this  field  can  approach  a  high  degree  of 
validity  and  reliability. 

Among  the  most  challenging  problems  are 
those  involved  in  grading  or  scoring.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  what  relative  weight  should  be  assigned 
to  errors  in  spelling,  paragraphing,  word  usage, 
and  sentence  structure,  as  compared  with  other 
types  of  errors.^  This  decision  is  crucial,  be¬ 
cause  overweighting  the  errors  just  listed  makes 
the  transcription  a  test  of  language  or  gram¬ 
mar  rather  than  a  test  of  shorthand  skill. 

A  recognition  of  the  factor  of  error  potency 
has  led  to  the  development  of  the  "mailable” 
standard  in  scoring  shorthand  transcripts.  A 
question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  exact  meaning 
of  "mailable.” 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Regents 
Examinations  Rating  Schedule  for  Shorthand, 
a  mailable  letter  is  "one  that  could  be  signed 
and  mailed  by  a  careful  and  competent  business 
correspondent  without  being  rewritten.”  A 
letter  is  considered  unmailable  if  it  contains 
more  than  two  "major”  errors — errors  that  can 
be  corrected  without  defacing  the  letter.  Why 
the  limit  of  two  such  errors  is  set  is  not  stated. 

Under  this  plan  of  mailability,  it  is  possible 
for  a  pupil  to  have  none  of  the  required  letters 
actually  mailable  and  still  make  a  passing  grade. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  definition  is  that  identical 
errors  may  not  be  so  serious  at  one  point  in 
the  letter  as  they  are  at  another.  For  example, 
the  word  disappoint,  transcribed  for  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  a  typed  letter, 
can  be  corrected  without  seriously  defacing  the 
letter,  and  the  error  would  not  make  the  letter 
unmailable.  But  the  same  error  occurring  in 
the  body  of  a  line  cannot  be  erased  and  cor¬ 
rected  without  defacing  the  letter;  and  the 
error  would,  therefore,  cause  the  letter  to  be 
unmailable. 

The  important  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked — 
that  wherever  such  an  error  appears  on  a  tran¬ 
scription  test,  it  destroys  the  grammatical  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sentence  and  (unless  it  is  a  mere 


proofreading  error)  in¬ 
dicates  a  serious  weak¬ 
ness  in  transcribing 
skill.  Yet  under  this 
scoring  plan,  some  pu¬ 
pils  making  repeated 
errors  of  this  nature  are 
presumed  to  possess 
satisfactory  skill  because 
the  errors  occur  at  the  end  of  a  typewritten 
line ! 

The  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests'  state, 
in  defining  "mailability”:  "Transcripts  must 
make  the  sense  intended  by  the  dictator,  but 
the  words  dictated  and  those  transcribed  need 
not  be  exactly  identical.”  The  number  of  sub¬ 
stitutions  permitted  is  not  stated.  Certain  types 
of  errors  are  considered  uncorrectible  and 
cause  complete  rejection  of  the  letter. 

This  procedure  constitutes  an  important  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Clerical  Ability  Tests  and 
the  New  York  State  Regents  plan.  In  the 
latter,  unmailable  letters  are  extrapenalized  but 
not  rejected. 

Incidentally,  in  a  limited  experiment  involv¬ 
ing  fifty  pupils,  a  correlation  of  .012  was  found 
between  scores  on  the  1941  Stenographic  Abil¬ 
ity  Test  and  a  transcription  test  scored  by  the 
verbatim  standard.  This  utter  lack  of  correla¬ 
tion,  if  corroborated  by  wider,  controlled  ex¬ 
perimentation,  would  indicate  that  the  mailable 
and  absolute  or  verbatim  standards  do  not 
measure  identical  skills — a  point  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  when  we  are  attempting  to  square  class¬ 
room  methods  with  objectives. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
because  of  the  differences  in  purpose  of  the 
New  York  State  Regents  Examinations  and  the 
National  Clerical  Ability  Tests,  perhaps  no  par¬ 
ticular  quarrel  can  be  taken  with  the  definitions 
of  mailability  developed  by  these  agencies.  The 
definitions  are  cited,  however,  to  point  out  the 
varying  interpretations  of  the  word  "mailable” 
and  their  effect  on  the  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  transcript  as  an  absolute  measure  of  pure 

*  The  Stenographic  Ability  Manual  for  1942. 
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shorthand  skill.  Incidentally,  any  "mailable” 
plan  that  creates  zero  or  undistributed  scores 
will  not  meet  the  major  requirements  of  a  sti- 
entific  measuring  device. 

A  limited  study  by  Tilly  Dickinson^  reveals 
that  there  is  far  from  perfect  agreement  by 
businessmen  as  to  what  they  consider  mailable 
and  unmailable  letters.  One  of  the  significant 
comments  made  in  the  survey  is  that  the  re- 
sjx)nsibility  of  the  school  is  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  highest  possible  standards — a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  training  for  an  absolute  or  verbatim 
standard  in  transcription  is  preferred. 

It  is  obvious,  not  alone  from  Mrs.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  study,  that  var)'ing  degrees  of  transcribing 
skill  or  accuracy  will  be  accepted  by  business 
depending  upon  the  type  of  business,  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  employer,  and  the  particular  purpo.se 
or  nature  of  the  matter  transcribed.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  most  stenographers  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  positions  where  verbatim  transcription 
will  not  be  required. 

For  these  reasons,  the  idea  of  mailability  as 
a  standard  has  much  in  its  favor.  There  seem, 
however,  to  be  some  good  objections  against  its 
sole  use.  The  fact  remains  that,  as  a  classroom 
objective,  "mailable  standard"  is  still  a  vague 
designation.  Although  it  should  not  become 
a  lower  standard,  commonly  conceived  it  be¬ 
comes  such,  insofar  as  pure  shorthand  skill  is 
concerned.  It  becomes  psychologically  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  the  mailable  standard  en¬ 
courages  a  dilution  of  pupil  effort  simply  be¬ 
cause  deficiencies  in  the  shorthand  notes  may 
be  compensated  for  by  "substitutions." 

When  one  person’s  shorthand  skill  is 
measured  against  another’s,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  writer  whose  shorthand  is  so  in¬ 
accurate  or  illegible  that  he  has  to  rely  upon 
his  own  word  substitutions  to  complete  the 
transcript  will  not  be  a  master  of  shorthand 

*  Tilly  S.  Dickinson,  "Standards  of  Mailability  in 
Schools  and  Business  Offices,"  Script  Shorthand  News, 
Vol.  V,  October,  1942. 


to  the  same  degree  as  the  person  who  does  not 
have  to  resort  to  such  substitutions  and  who 
can  reproduce  the  dictation  verbatim. 

Therefore,  the  mailable  standard  method  of 
scoring  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  or  contests  of  genuine  tran¬ 
scribing  skill. 

A  co.mmon  interpretation  of  the  mailable 
letter  is  that  it  conveys  the  dictator’s  thought 
without  necessarily  reproducing  his  exact  words. 
If  this  idea  were  carried  to  its  extreme,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  need  for  shorthand.  It 
would  be  necessary  merely  for  an  employer  to 
dictate  a  few  instructions,  which  his  stenog¬ 
rapher  could  remember  or  record  in  longhand 
and  from  which  she  could  then  compose  a 
letter.  Suck  a  letter  might  adequately  convey 
the  speaker’s  thoughts,  but  we  could  not  call 
such  a  writer  a  shorthand  writer. 

It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  mailable  standard 
marks  the  line  between  success  and  failure. 
The  difficulty  with  all  such  critical  points  as 
this  is  that  they  fluctuate  with  testing  circum¬ 
stances  and  purposes.  Undoubtedly,  the  "mail- 
able”  idea  does  have  a  place  among  classroom 
objectives,  but  it  will  need  more  exact  defini¬ 
tion  as  a  standard. 

For  one  thing,  it  should  be  a  minimal,  mar¬ 
ginal,  or  passing  standard  rather  than  an  ulti¬ 
mate  standard.  It  should  be  recognized  that  ex¬ 
tra  shorthand  skill  and  power,  beyond  what  the 
usual  mailable  standard  implies,  should  be  the 
goal  of  the  better  shorthand  pupils,  if  not  of 
all  shorthand  pupils. 

Probably  most  teachers  strive  for  an  absolute 
or  verbatim  standard  but  settle  for  a  mailable 
standard.  I  do.  But,  other  things  being  equal, 
I  reserve  the  A’s  for  the  pupils  who  produce 
verbatim  transcripts,  and  I  can’t  find  anything 
in  the  field  of  scientific  measurement  that  says 
I’m  wrong! 


Louis  A.  Leslie  Comments 

NOI  HING  more  certainly  emphasizes  the 
relative  newness  of  the  teaching  of  tran¬ 
scription  than  the  uncertainty  that  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  regard  to  transcription  standards,  and 
especially  the  swirling  clouds  of  discussion  that 
surround  the  concepts  of  the  verbatim  tran¬ 
script  and  the  mailable  transcript. 

Mr.  Turse’s  article  raises  many  interesting 
questions.  We  are  training  our  pupils  to  meet 
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the  dcinanUb  of  tite  bu.siiicss  otticc,  and  every¬ 
thing  we  do  should  be  done  with  that  objective 
dearly  in  mind.  The  businessman  very  defi¬ 
nitely  wants  mailable  transcripts.  That  seems 
to  be  the  one  fixed  point  of  reference  in  this 
whole  highly  debatable  area. 

Assuming  now  that  we  are  training  stenog¬ 
raphers  for  the  businessman  who  admittedly 
wants  transcripts  that  he  can  sign  and  mail, 
we  then  come  to  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Tursc,  that  the  businessman’s  concept  of  mail- 
ability  is  very  elastic.  It  varies  from  business¬ 
man  to  businessman,  and  it  varies  from  letter 
to  letter  in  the  dictation  of  the  same  business¬ 
man,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  letter 
and  the  addressee. 

In  a  school  situation  we  cannot,  of  course, 
retkct  these  myriad  differences.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  make  a  scientifically  satisfactory  defi¬ 
nition  of  mailability,  but  it  is  really  very  simple 
to  make  a  definition  that  will  fill  our  needs. 

Quantity  Counts 

It  the  pupil’s  fate  were  to  hang  on  our  defi¬ 
nition  of  mailability  for  any  one  letter  in  his 
school  career,  we  should  perhaps  be  justified 
in  harboring  some  of  the  qualms  that  be.set 
Mr.  Turse  and  others  who  have  struggled  with 
the  problem.  As  a  matter  of  practical  scor¬ 
ing  and  grading  in  the  school  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  pupil  will  succeed  or  fail  on  the 
record  he  makes  on  a  number  of  letters — just 
as  he  does  in  the  business  office.  Therefore, 
we  need  not  be  quite  so  mathematically  precise 
alx)ut  the  definition  of  mailability — we  are  at 
liberty  to  allow  a  little  flexibility,  just  as  the 
businessman  does. 

.  Mr.  Turse  suggests  that  perhaps  the  mailable 
transcript  and  the  verbatim  transcript  do  not 
measure  identical  skills.  Of  course  they  do  not, 
and  that’s  where  the  confusion  begins.  An¬ 
other  point  of  confusion  is  the  use  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  "verbatim  transcript.” 

Strictly  speaking,  a  verbatim  transcript  is 
one  in  which  every  word  is  reproduced  exactly 
as  it  was  dictated.  Actually,  under  ordinary 
school  conditions,  a  verbatim  transcript  is  one 
in  which  the  pupil  attempts  to  reproduce  each 
word  as  it  is  dictated  and  simply  leaves  out 
the  words  he  can’t  read,  making  no  attempt 
to  replace  them  with  others  of  similar  meaning. 

The  teacher  subconsciously  compares  the 
mailable  transcript  in  which,  perhaps,  some  sub¬ 
stitutions  have  been  made  to  preserv'e  the  mean¬ 


ing  where  the  dictator’s  word  could  not  be 
read,  with  the  ideal  verbatim  transcript,  in 
which  every'  word  appears  as  the  dictator 
spoke  it. 

Really,  the  comparison  should  be  between 
the  mailable  transcript,  in  which  unreadable 
shorthand  outlines  have  been  replaced  with  a 
word  that  preserves  the  senrse,  and  the  so- 
called  verbatim  transcript,  which  is  in  nearly 
every  case  a  transcript  containing  "holes” 
where  the  pupil  failed  completely  to  record  the 
words  of  the  dictator  or  failed  completely  to 
transcribe  those  words. 

The  Businessman’ s  Choice 

In  other  words,  the  attempted  verbatim  tran¬ 
script  is  very  often  unmailable,  because  the 
omission  of  a  single  word  will  usually  make  a 
transcript  unmailable,  whereas  the  mailable 
transcript  may  or  may  not  be  verbatim. 

We  can  unite  in  wishing  that  all  transcripts 
were  both  verbatim  and  mailable,  but  if  the 
businessman  must  take  his  choice  between  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  verbatim  transcript 
and  a  mailable  transcript  in  which  some  unim¬ 
portant  change  is  made,  of  course  he  will  pre¬ 
fer  the  transcript  that  he  can  mail. 

Mr.  Turse  says,  in  speaking  of  the  mailable 
standard,  "Although  it  should  not  become  a 
lower  standard,  commonly  conceived  it  be¬ 
comes  such,  insofar  as  pure  shorthand  skill 
is  concerned.”  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  higher  or  lower  in  connection  with  the 
verbatim  or  mailable  transcript.  I  think  the 
solution  is  that  we  should  think  of  these  simply 
as  different  standards,  which  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  different  purposes.  And  this  brings 
us  back  to  the  distinction  between  the  subject 
of  shorthand  and  the  subject  of  transcription. 

The  verbatim  transcript  is  the  proper  end 
product  of  the  shorthand  course,  the  mailable 
tran.script  is  the  proper  end  product  of  the 
transcription  course. 

The  only  way  to  measure  the  shorthand  skill 
of  a  pupil  is  to  dictate  a  large  enough  quantity 
of  material  at  a  high  enough  speed  to  be  sure 
that  no  one  gets  a  perfect  verbatim  transcript. 
Obviously,  the  100  per  cent  transcript  has  little 
value  as  a  shorthand  measurement  device,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  pupil  hands  us  a  perfect  ver¬ 
batim  transcript  we  have  no  way  of  telling  how 
fast  he  could  have  written  from  dictation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  end  product  and 
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proper  test  of  a  transcription  class  is  the  mail- 
able  transcript.  The  material  for  this  must  be 
dictated  so  slowly  that  every  pupil  can  write 
in  shorthand  all  the  material  dictated — other¬ 
wise  he  has  no  substantial  chance  of  producing 
a  mailable  transcript. 

The  mailable  transcript  does  not  measure 
shorthand  skill.  A  minimum  degree  of  short¬ 
hand  skill  must  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to 
mailable  tran-scription;  but  the  mailable  tran¬ 
script  is  not,  in  any  direct  sense,  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  shorthand  skill  and  cannot  be  made 
such.  The  mailable  transcript  is  a  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  take  dictation  at 
a  speed  well  within  his  grasp,  and  to  translate 
that  dictation  into  the  conventions  of  written 
English  at  a  commercially  acceptable  speed. 
His  measure  of  success  is  determined  mostly 
by  the  speed  at  which  the  transcript  is  pro¬ 
duced  and  by  his  adherence  to  the  conventions 
of  written  English,  including  spelling,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  similar  items. 

Let  us  cease  trying  to  decide  whether  the 
verbatim  transcript  represents  a  higher  or  a 
lower  standard  than  the  mailable  transcript. 
If  a  transcript  is  not  mailable,  it  is  no  good  at 
all.  The  more  nearly  the  mailable  transcript 
approaches  a  100  per  cent  verbatim  transcript, 
the  more  valuable  it  becomes;  but  for  the  busi¬ 


ness  office,  mailability  is  even  more  important 
than  verbatim  transcription.  We  need  both 
standards  in  the  classroom  for  measuring  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  student’s  stenographic  skill. 

Mr.  Turse  brings  up  the  matter  of  the  so- 
called  correctible  error  and  satisfactorily  de¬ 
molishes  any  claim  to  respectability  that  the  cor- 
»rectible  error  might  possess.  A  letter  contain¬ 
ing  a  correctible  error  is  a  letter  that  the  busi¬ 
nessman  would  have  to  turn  back  to  the  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  the  stenographer’s  success  in  the 
business  office  is  in  fairly  direct  ratio  to  the 
number  of  letters  that  the  businessman  signs 
and  mails.  To  the  businessman,  a  correctible 
letter  is  an  unmailable  letter  that’s  all  there 
is  to  it. 


Inky  Explanation 

T  N  A  short  article  entitled  "Care  of  the  Sten- 
^  cil  Duplicator,’’  on  page  339  of  the  February 
B.E.W.,  the  statement  was  made  that  the  ink 
level  should  be  kept  within  one  inch  of  the  top 
of  the  fountain  on  a  stencil  duplicator.  Miss 
Mabel  Ellis,  author  of  this  article,  has  asked  us 
to  explain  that  the  top  of  the  ink  cylinder  in 
the  standing  position  is  the  bottom  when  the  ink 
well  is  open.  When  the  well  is  open,  the 
ink  should  measure  between  one  half  inch  and 
one  inch  on  the  measuring  rod. 


Jefferson  s  Filing  Cabinet  at  Monticello 


Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  the  greatest  letter  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  in  constant 
contact  with  statesmen  and  scientists  all  over  the 
world.  In  order  to  facilitate  keeping  current  cor- 
resp>ondence,  he  Invented  a  circular,  movable  desk 
with  eight  draw’ers,  designed  to  take  care  of  cor¬ 
respondence  from  A  to  C,  D  to  F,  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  look  up  a  letter,  the  President  turned 
the  table  around  until  the  drawer  showing  the 
right  letter  was  in  front  of  him. 


The  Bettmann  Archive 
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B.  E.  W.  Digests 


Until  Governmental  restrictions  on  the  amount  of 
paper  available  are  lifted,  the  B.E.W.  will  digest 
some  of  the  articles  that  it  cannot  publish  because 
of  lack  of  space.  This  will  give  our  readers  the 
meat  of  the  articles,  and  we  feel  sure  that  both 
readers  and  authors  will  approve  of  this  plan. 

— Editor 

The  Dictating  Voice 

HE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  DICTATING  VOICE 
interests  and  baffles  me. 

For  example,  though  one  could  measure 
voices  in  decibels  and  in  rate,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  important  factors  are  those  that 
are  not  quantitative:  the  touch  of  humor  that 
releases  tension,  the  quality  of  naturalness  and 
sympathy,  and,  above  all,  the  rapport  that  al¬ 
ready  exists  or  is  being  brought  into  existence 
by  repetitive  classroom  experiences. 

If — for  purposes  of  experimentation  only — 
we  could  have  robots  for  both  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  these  intangible  factors  could  be  eliminat¬ 
ed.  But,  in  dealing  with  personalities  full  of 
latent  potentialities  and  enthusiasm,  how-  can 
one  employ  strict  quantitative  measures  for  so 
human  a  quality  as  a  voice  ? — Evangeline  Mark- 
wick,  Colby  Junior  College,  New  London, 
Sew  Hampshire. 

Let’s  Trust  Our  Pupils 

E  MUST  NOT  LEAD  PUPILS  to  believe  that 
business  can  be  learned  just  by  sitting 
back.  Could  it  not  be  possible  that  we  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  have  led  pupils  to  believe  this, 
thus  identifying  the  commercial  course  with  the 
less  gifted  pupils.^ 

In  our  secretarial-practice  course  at  St.  Ann’s 
Academy  there  is  no  direct  supervision,  but 
the  pupils  know  that  all  work  is  checked.  They 
also  know  that  whether  I  am  present  or  not, 
the  work  has  to  be  done.  Often  I  make  it  a 
point  to  walk  into  the  classroom  after  the  pupils 
arrive. 

Each  Monday,  each  pupil  is  assigned  a 
definite  job  for  the  week.  He  is  personally 
responsible  for  its  completion  and  is  allowed 
to  order  from  the  school  office  or  supply  store 
whatever  he  needs  to  do  his  job. 

There  is  nothing  that  appeals  so  much  to 
young  minds  as  the  idea  of  being  trusted  and 
depended  upon.  To  my  surprise,  pupils  who 


were  once  recognized  as  easy  going,  who  would 
not  work,  have  become  critical  of  their  own 
work  and  severe  in  building  ability  and  achiev¬ 
ing  success. — Brother  Lawrence  Ephrem, 
F.M.S.,  St.  Ann’s  Academy,  New  York  City. 

Teaching  Retail  Selling 

ERE  ARE  SOME  HELPFUL  DEVICES  tO  USe 

in  a  retail-selling  class  in  addition  to  reg¬ 
ular  assignments: 

1.  Bring  to  class  and  post  on  the  board 
several  advertisements  that  illustrate  buying 
motives  that  have  already  been  discussed.  A 
caption  should  be  prepared  for  each  one,  in¬ 
dicating  the  buying  motive  suggested,  such  as 
family  affection,  fear,  appetite,  limitation, 
pride  of  possession,  and  desire  for  amusement. 

2.  Require  students  to  prepare  an  opening 
sentence  for  a  sales  presentation  of  each  of 
these  items. 

3.  In  a  new  set  of  ads,  indicate  the  selling 
points  and  the  corresponding  buying  motives 
of  each  of  the  items  advertised. 

4.  State  the  objections  that  might  be  raised 
to  each  item  and  explain  how  you  would 
overcome  each  objection. 

3.  Show  how  you  would  close  the  sale  of 
each  of  the  articles  advertised. 

6.  Give  suggestions  for  increasing  the  sale 
of  each  of  the  articles,  and  state  what  related 
products  might  be  sold. 

The  students’  personal  experiences  as  con¬ 
sumers  should  be  brought  out;  they  will  add 
interest  to  the  class  discussion. 

It  is  unquestionably  better  to  test  students 
by  using  problems  like  those  just  described 
than  to  demand  a  verbatim  recitation  on  cer¬ 
tain  rules  and  lists  given  in  the  text. — Albert 
R.  Brinkman,  U.  S.  Army.  (Formerly  High 
School,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey.) 

Selection  of  Supplementary  Materials 

UPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  ARE  VITAL  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  teaching  process.  Their  im¬ 
portance  should  not  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  cost  alone.  There  are  some  general 
procedures  the  business  teacher  can  adopt  in 
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determining  the  effectiveness  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials.  He  can: 

1.  Measure  the  results  of  the  device  by  tests. 

2.  Note  whether  the  device  directs  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  self-learning. 

3.  Determine  whether  the  device  contributes 
adequately  to  the  objectives  of  the  course. 

4.  Notice  whether  it  interests  the  students. 

5.  Note  the  amount  of  pupil  participation 
the  device  encourages. 

6.  Discover  how  much  time  the  use  of  the 
device  requires. 

7.  Evaluate  its  carry-over  value  to  related 
fields. 

8.  Decide  upon  its  suitability  in  meeting 
local  conditions  and  needs. 

9.  Check  the  relationship  of  the  device  to 
life  experiences. 

Teaching  devices  have  no  direct  teaching 
value.  Teachers  often  fail  to  recognize  this 
factor  and  assume  that  if  the  device  worked 
for  one  teacher  it  will  work  for  others  just  as 
effectively. 

In  order  to  insure  the  best  and  most  ap¬ 
propriate  instructional  equipment  for  the  least 
money,  the  teacher  must  establish  certain  tech¬ 
niques  and  policies  of  selection.  Here  are  seven 
desirable  procedures: 

1.  Determine  who  should  select  the  supplies. 
The  wise  teacher  will  reply,  "Those  using  them 
should  select  them.” 

2.  Determine  what  materials  are  needed. 
This  will  depend  on  (a)  the  objectives  of  the 
course;  (b)  environmental  conditions  in  the 
community;  (c)  interviews  with  teachers;  (d) 
observation;  (e)  deficiencies  revealed  by  tests. 

3.  Evaluate  characteristics  and  adequacy  of 
instructional  materials.  Their  use  should  be 
insured. 

4.  Establish  a  vitalized  special  library  with¬ 
in  the  system. 

5.  Make  sure  that  equipment  is  readily 
available  and  easily  accessible. 

6.  Maintain  an  accounting  and  cataloging 
system. 

Pupil  responsibility  in  the  care  of  supplies 
must  be  developed  by  the  business-education 
department.  Our  youth  must  be  taught  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  care  and  economical  use 
of  school  materials.  This  habit  of  thrift  will 
carry  over  into  later  life. — S.  /.  Turille,  Act¬ 
ing  Head,  Department  of  Commerce,  The  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia. 


A  Preinduction  Course  in 
Clerical  Procedures 

Materials  for  a  preinduction  course  in  Army 
Clerical  Procedures  are  now  available  for 
school  use  through  the  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice,  United  States  Office  of  Education.  These 
materials,  for  use  in  various  types  of  educational 
institutions,  have  been  developed  through  the  co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  the  Business  Education  Serv¬ 
ice;  the  Adjutant  General’s  School  at  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington,  Maryland;  and  the  Civilian  Preinductiou 
Training  Branch  of  the  War  Department  An 
outline  of  the  new  program  appears  in  tin: 
March  15  issue  of  Education  for  Victory,  copic.> 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D,  C.  at  5  cent., 
each. 

The  basic  materials  are  those  in  use  in  lus. 
various  Adjutant  General’s  Schools  throughout 
the  country.  The  materials  include  The  Army 
Clerk  (75  cents),  an  Instructor's  Guide  ($1), 
and  a  Student’s  Kit  (price  to  be  announced). 
All  these  publications  are  available  from  The 
Book  Service,  The  Adjutant  General’s  School, 
Fort  Washington,  Maryland. 

Such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  filing,  and  office  machines  are  considered 
essential  for  the  background  training  of  an  Army 
clerk.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  special  preinduction  course  should  not 
in  any  way  detract  from  the  emphasis  that  is 
given  to  these  related  subjects,  which  are  as 
necessary  in  the  training  of  efficient  Army  clerks 
as  are  English  and  arithmetic. 

From  the  suggested  materials,  the  instructor 
can  easily  develop  a  90-period  course.  The  rec¬ 
ommended  number  of  periods  for  each  topic  is 
shown  in  the  Instructor’s  Guide.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  course  be  offered  in  the  last 
semester  of  the  senior  year  in  high  school.  The 
college  or  business  school  student  should  take  the 
course  just  prior  to  induction  into  the  Army,  en¬ 
listment  in  the  WAAC,  or  employment  at  an 
Army  post. 

- 4 - 

WHEN  A  Riverhead  (New  York)  social- 
studies  class  discovered  that  patients  in 
a  near-by  Army  hospital  were  in  need  of  maps 
to  follow  events  on  the  war  fronts,  students 
turned  specialists  and  produced  twenty  maps  of 
different  battle  zones,  complete  with  movable 
pins.  To  complete  the  project,  each  student 
spoke  to  the  patients  for  10  minutes  on  the  area 
he  had  mapped,  thus  presenting  a  complete  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  w'orld’s  war  fronts. — V ocational 
Trends. 
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Classroom  Psychology  For 
Shorthand  and  Typing 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  present  very  briefly 
some  points  of  skill  psychology  upon  which  psy¬ 
chologists  are  in  agreement,  and  to  suggest  the 
practical  classroom  applications  of  these  points. 
Reference  to  specific  authors  will  not  be  given,  as 
the  material  presented  will  be  only  that  on  which 
there  is  agreement.  — Editor. 

ONSCIOUSNESS  of  the  mechanical  details 
of  a  skill  impairs  and  sometimes  complete¬ 
ly  inhibits  the  performance  of  a  skill  act  such  as 
shorthand  or  typewriting.  Any  attempt  at  con¬ 
scious  direction  of  the  skill  impairs  and  some¬ 
times  completely  inhibits  the  performance  of  a 
skill  act. 

As  one  psychologist  has  pointed  out,  there  is 
no  language  for  the  motor  skills.  We  can  be 
intelligent  about  them,  but  we  cannot  be  intel¬ 
lectual  about  them,  as  he  puts  it.  Another 
psychologist  has  semifacetiously  suggested  that 
it  is  fortunate  that  a  child  learns  to  walk  be¬ 
fore  he  learns  to  talk — otherwise  the  parents 
would  give  him  so  many  verbal  instructions 
about  walking  that  he  probably  never  would 
learn  to  walk  properly. 

Another  psychologist,  known  for  his  work 
with  speech  disorders,  has  said:  "The  person 
who  is  constantly  attentive  to  his  speech  makes 
his  speech  worse;  in  fact  most  stammerers  be¬ 
came  stammerers  in  childhood  through  too 
much  attention  to  speech  processes  while  speak- 
ing.” 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  remember  that  per¬ 
haps  the  most  complicated  motor  skill  most  of 
us  possess  is  our  speech  skill,  which  must 
necessarily  be  developed  originally  without  any 
attempt  at  "instruction”  because,  as  the  child 
starts  to  talk,  luckily  he  doesn’t  understand 
enough  to  be  made  the  subject  of  "instruction.” 

One  good  reason,  therefore,  for  refraining 
from  attempting  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
skill  learner  any  of  the  mechanical  details  of 
the  skill  being  learned  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  language  to  get  our 


idea  across  effectively  to  the  learner.  When 
the  attempt  is  made,  very  often  the  result  is 
that  the  learner  happily  fails  to  comprehend 
our  attempt  and  goes  right  on  learning  in  his 
own  way,  or  else  that  we  are  guilty  of  telling 
him  the  wrong  thing  when  we  do  finally  get 
the  idea  across  to  him. 

An  excellent  illustration  is  the  controversy 
that  has  raged  now  for  years  over  the  key  stroke 
in  typing.  Teachers,  most  of  whom  do  not 
even  profess  to  be  expert  typists,  glibly  describe 
the  exact  stroke — but  with  no  general  agree¬ 
ment.  Expert  typists,  who  can  stroke  the  keys 
correctly,  have  very  little  idea  of  exactly  how 
they  are  stroking  the  keys,  and  their  attempted 
explanation  of  the  little  idea  they  do  have  is 
sometimes  wrong  when  subjected  to  the  test 
of  the  slow-motion  moving  picture. 

Because  we  have  no  language  of  the  motor 
skills,  these  attempts  to  describe  the  key  stroke 
in  typing  have  been  very  clumsy.  In  the  cases 
in  which  the  pupil  has  tried  to  comply  with 
what  he  could  understand  of  our  description, 
he  has  almost  never  derived  any  benefit  be¬ 
cause  (1)  the  teacher’s  idea  of  the  correct  key 
stroke  was  probably  wrong  to  begin  with;  (2) 
if  by  chance  the  teacher’s  idea  of  the  correct 
stroke  happens  to  be  right,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
pupil  will  be  able  to  translate  her  description 
into  terms  of  his  motor  reactions. 

Thus,  the  attempt  to  benefit  the  pupil  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  mechanical  details 
of  the  skill  is  almost  always  certain  to  fail. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  be  sure  that  the  pupil 
does  stroke  the  keys  correctly  or  that  he  does 
learn  correctly  to  perform  any  other  motor 
skill?  Just  as  the  child  learns  to  speak  his 
native  tongue — by  imitation.  But  if  the  learner 
fails  to  imitate  correctly?  Let  him  imitate 
again  and  again.  Remember  that  the  baby  • 
learning  to  talk  doesn’t  talk  very  well  at  first 
but  that  by  continued  imitation  of  a  good  model 
his  speech  eventually  clears  up — unless  the 
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parents  induce  stammering  by  drawing  the 
child’s  attention  to  the  mechanical  details  of 
speech. 

It  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  at  first  for 
the  teacher  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  in 
her  teaching.  Obviously  the  pupil  must  be  told 
that  he  will  never  get  capital  letters  if  he  doesn’t 
press  down  the  shift  key!  But  that  is  a  matter 
of  knowledge  rather  than  motor  skill.  When 
it  comes  to  the  motor  skill  of  timing  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  shift  key  in  order  to  type  capi¬ 
tals  rapidly  and  without  lifting  them  above  the 
line,  it  is  much  more  efficient  to  demonstrate 
the  right  way,  allowing  the  pupils  to  listen 
to  the  correct  timing,  and  then  give  drills  that 
will  permit  and  even  compel  the  learner  to 
shift  rapidly  and  frequently  until  he  masters 
the  timing  for  himself. 

If  we  want  fluent  shorthand  writing  with 
the  "getaw'ay”  stroke  at  the  ends  of  the  lines, 
there  is  little  value  in  explaining  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  getaway  stroke — how  the  pen  gradu¬ 
ally  lifts  and  leaves  the  paper  while  the  hand 
is  still  wTiting  the  stroke.  There  is  little  value 
in  practicing  single  outlines  w'ith  the  getaway 
stroke.  The  getaway  stroke  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tively  acquired  as  a  part  of  the  pupil’s  usable 
motor  skill  if  the  pupil  is  given  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  observe  shorthand  written  with  the 
getaway  stroke  and  then  is  given  plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  write  from  dictation  under  condi¬ 
tions  that  permit  him  to  use  the  stroke. 

Conscious  Direction  Impairs  Skill 

The  impairment  of  skill  performance  by  any 
attempt  at  conscious  direction  is  perhaps  most 
often  seen  clearly  in  amateur  theatricals.  After 
all  the  efforts  the  dramatic  coach  can  make,  the 
child  stalks  rather  thaa  walks  across  the  stage. 
The  effortless  grace  that  usually  characterizes 
every  motion  of  a  child  has  completely  vanished. 
Why.^  Because  he  is  thinking  about  how^  he 
walks.  Perhaps  an  even  more  horrible  ex¬ 
ample  is  the  stage  laugh.  A  child  whose 
natural  merry  laugh  would  brighten  the  face 
of  Scrooge  himself  walks  on  the  stage  and 
laughs — well,  you  have  heard  them! 

The  actual  production  of  a  laugh,  muscularly, 
is  in  many  ways  similar  to  the  production  of  a 
•  good  key  stroke  on  the  typewriter.  In  either 
case,  any  attempt  at  conscious  control  of  the 
laugh  or  of  the  key  stroke  impairs  the  per¬ 
formance.  A  skill  act  that  depends  on  automa¬ 


tization  must  be  automatized.  The  most  effect¬ 
ive  forms  of  automatization  are  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  nature  in  the  very  effective  way  in 
which  we  learn  to  walk  and  talk.  The  cause 
of  our  difficulties  in  teaching  shorthand  and 
typing  is  indicated  with  equal  clarity  by  the 
speech  disorders  that  result  from  an  attempt  to 
make  the  speaker  conscious  of  some  mechanical 
details  of  his  speech. 

A  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  details  of 
the  skill  acts  involved  in  shorthand  and  typing 
is  almost  indispensable  to  the  teacher.  That 
knowledge,  however,  is  not  to  be  passed  on  by 
the  teacher  to  the  pupil.  It  is  to  be  used  by 
the  teacher  as  a  means  of  diagnosing  the  exact 
difficulty  from  which  a  pupil  may  be  suffering, 
and  as  a  basis  for  prescribing  remedial  drills 
that  will  cure  the  difficulty.  But  the  difficulty 
must  be  cured  by  the  drills  rather  than  by  any 
explanation  of  the  mechanics  of  the  skill  act, 
which  would  hamper  the  pupil  rather  than  aid 
him. 

Undoubtedly  one  reason  that  many  teachers 
find  so  much  trouble  in  attaining  personal  skill 
in  shorthand  and  typing  is  that  they  know  too 
much  about  the  mechanics  of  the  skill. 

There  are  many  devices  that  the  teacher  may 
use  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  performance 
desired  without  succumbing  to  the  temptation 
to  describe  or  explain  motor  skills.  Space  does 
not  permit  a  description  of  them  here,  and 
they  do  not  belong  in  this  series  of  articles. 
If  you  would  like  to  have  a  few  articles  de¬ 
scribing  some  of  the  teaching  devices  that  may 
be  used  to  develop  motor  skills  without  ex¬ 
planation  and  description,  write  to  the  editor 
and  you  will  get  them. 

- 4, - 

Harold  Kastner  has 
recently  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and 
Finance  of  Bucknell 
University  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilkes-  Barre, 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also 
teaching  mathematics  to 
the  cadets  in  the  Pre- 
Flight  School  at  the 
University.  He  received 
his  M.A.  from  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  He  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  KappS  Delta  Pi, 
professional  fraternities. 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


A  Tailor-Made  Co-operative  Plan 

REYNO  F.  BIXLER 

Sural  Training  School,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 


This  is  a  description  of  the  plan  used  in 
Collinsville,  Illinois,  to  give  business  stu¬ 
dents  actual  work  experience.  There  is  room 
for  improvement  in  this  plan;  but  those  who 
participated  in  the  course  believe  that  it  was 
very  much  worth  while. 

The  first  semester,  the  office- practice  class 
consisted  of  twenty-two  senior  girls,  all  of 
whom  were  enrolled  in  their  second  year  of 
shorthand  and  typing.  The  course  carried  full 
credit  toward  graduation. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  a  schedule 
was  arranged  so  that  each  pupil  might  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  the  high  school  office  one 
period  each  day  for  a  week.  After  all  of  them 
had  worked  their  allotted  time,  the  schedule 
was  repeated  until  the  end  of  the  semester. 
In  addition  to  their  office  work,  the  pupils  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  of  publishing  the 
school  paper  every  two  weeks. 

The  class  periods  for  the  first  three  weeks 
were  given  over  to  exploration,  the  students 
reading  any  business-education  material  that  in¬ 
terested  them.  Among  the  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom  library  were  secretarial 
books,  handbooks,  manuals,  business  maga¬ 
zines,  and  books  pertaining  to  business  train¬ 
ing,  English,  filing,  office  machines,  salesman¬ 
ship,  commercial  law,  commercial  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  and  business  etiquette. 

Students  Determine  Their  Needs 
During  this  time,  one  day  a  week  was  set 
aside  for  open  discussion  of  topics  the  pupils 
found  especially  interesting  in  their  reading. 
As  a  result  of  this  browsing,  they  concluded 
that  they  needed  more  detailed  information 
about  such  topics  as  English,  business  etiquette, 
getting  a  job,  office  procedure,  office  machine 
operation,  and  office  management.  They  studied 
these  topics  by  reading  and  through  investiga¬ 
tions,  visits,  interviews,  and  reports. 

During  the  second  semester,  we  arranged  to 
place  the  girls  in  local  offices  for  two  to  three 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  with  no  mone¬ 
tary  compensation.  After  a  short  period  of 
observation,  they  were  given  routine  work. 


with  gradually  increasing  responsibility.  For 
example,  a  student  would  at  first  take  dicta¬ 
tion  with  the  businessman’s  secretary  until  she 
proved  herself  capable  of  taking  dictation  alone 
and  transcribing  it  acceptably. 

Co-operating  with  us  in  this  course  were  four 
real-estate  offices,  one  credit  bureau,  an  auto¬ 
mobile  dealer,  a  doctor,  a  mail-order  house,  a 
music  shop,  the  athletic  director,  the  principal, 
and  the  instructor  in  agriculture.  The  girls 
who  remained  after  these  offices  were  supplied 
worked  for  one  period  a  day  in  the  school 
office  during  the  semester. 

The  girls  in  the  school  office  also  worked 
under  supervision,  and  in  addition  to  the  office 
work  connected  with  the  school  they  had  out- 
of-school  materials  sent  in  by  businessmen  and 
leaders  of  local  organizations.  As  these  girls 
showed  improvement,  they  were  permitted  to  go 
with  some  of  the  girls  on  outside  jobs  to  ob- 
ser\'e  office  procedure  and,  later,  to  take  dicta¬ 
tion,  without  assuming  any  responsibility. 

After  a  few  weeks,  individual  students’ 
problems  began  to  arise.  From  then  on,  the 
classroom  period  was  given  over  to  individual 
conferences,  group  discussions,  and  individual 
study.  If  a  student  needed  practice  in  filing, 
she  studied  filing  in  the  classroom  and  then 
helped  with  the  filing  in  the  high  school  office. 
A  student  who  had  difficulty  in  telephoning  was 
urged  to  study  her  problem  and  to  practice  in 
the  school  office.  Students  who  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  their  typing  or  shorthand  skill  spent  the 
office-practice  period  in  typing  or  taking  dicta¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  manner,  attempts  were  made 
to  solve  other  individual  problems. 

During  this  time,  no  six-weeks  grades  were 
issued,  and  each  student  progressed  as  rapidly 
as  she  proved  herself  capable. 

Students  were  asked  by  the  local  Sugar  Ra¬ 
tioning  Board  to  take  charge  of  registering  the 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Industrial  Users,  under 
the  supervision  of  two  commercial  teachers. 
Our  girls  also  helped  with  the  Consumer  Sugar 
Rationing  registration  and  with  the  filing  of 
the  registered  information. 

The  local  draft  board  enlisted  the  aid  of 
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our  students  in  mailing  questionnaires,  and  the 
American  Legion  asked  them  to  prepare  two 
files,  listing  all  the  local  boys  in  the  service. 

Students’  Conclusions 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  students 
were  asked  to  comment  on  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  course.  Fifteen  girls  said 
they  had  learned  useful  facts  about  general 
office  routine  and  procedures  in  different  types 
of  business.  Twelve  mentioned  the  useful  ex¬ 
perience  they  had  had.  Eight  said  they  had 
learned  to  operate  office  machines.  Seven  be¬ 
lieved  they  had  learned  how  to  meet  people 
and  how  to  work  in  harmony  with  other  per¬ 
sons,  and  others  said  they  appreciated  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  openly  and  freely  about  their 
problems,  to  assume  res}X)nsibility,  and  to  de¬ 


velop  self-confidence,  depenciability,  tact,  and 
courtesy. 

Of  the  disadvantages  mentioned,  the  one 
mentioned  most  often  was  the  amount  of  time 
required  by  the  course.  (In  spite  of  this 
criticism,  thirty-nine  pupils  enrolled  for  the 
course  the  next  fall.)  Other  disadvantages 
were  insufficient  equipment  and  inadequate  op¬ 
portunities  in  downtown  offices  for  all  students. 
A  few  girls  thought  that  there  should  have  been 
more  discussion  and  answering  of  questions  by 
the  teacher,  more  definite  assignments,  and 
more  variety  in  the  work.  Some  students  be¬ 
lieved  that  students  with  low  grades  in  typing 
and  shorthand  should  not  take  the  course. 

Changes  will  be  made  in  the  course  from 
time  to  time  to  make  it  more  valuable  to  the 
students  and  the  community'. 


Buckley  Appointed  Regional  Agent 

mental  schools  of  Teachers  College.  During 
this  period  he  was  also  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  City  Supervisors  Association,  vice-president 
of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Arts 
Association. 

Dr.  Buckley  is  nationally  known  as  author  and 
co-author  of  articles  and  schoolroom  instruction 
materials  for  business  courses.  He  earned  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Temple  University.  His  occupational 
experience  includes  eleven  years  of  part-time  and 
full-time  employment  in  store  selling  and  man¬ 
agement  and  in  industrial  establishments. 

-  4. - 


Dr.  Harold  B.  Buckley  recently  joined  the 
Business  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  as  regional  agent  for  the 
^  District  of  Columbia 
and  thirteen  North  At- 
^  lantic  states.  He  fills 

\  the  position  left  vacant 

S  Kenneth  Haas, 

who  is  a  captain  in  the 

Dr.  Buckley  has  been 
Chief  of  Business  Edu- 
cation  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1940.  He  organized 
Hi  Department  of 

Teacher  Education  for 
Distrbutive  Education  at  Temple  University.  He 
held  a  temporary  appointment  in  1939  as  Specia' 
Agent  for  Distributive  Education  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education. 

For  several  years.  Dr.  Buckley  was  full-time 
city  supervisor  of  business-education  subjects 
for  both  the  day  and  evening  schools  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  well  as  part-time  lecturer  and  teacher 
trainer  in  business-education  subjects  at  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Normal  School,  Temple  University, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Syracuse  University, 
and  Columbia  University. 

While  at  Columbia  University  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  session  from  1937  to  1941,  he  was  also 
demonstration  teacher  in  business-education  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  Lincoln  and  Horace  Mann  experi- 


^  MB  Company  in  South  Car- 
flS  Georgia,  and 

Florida,  has  been  com- 
missioned  a  full 

Navy  and  has 
been  assigned  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

Lieutenant  Tarkington  holds  the  degree  of  Ed. 
D.  from  New  York  University  and  was  formerly 
director  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  at  Hofstra 
College  of  New  York  University.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 
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The  April  Transcription  Tests 

Prepared  by  HELEN  REYNOLDS,  Ed.D.,  New  York  University,  School  of  Education 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  80  words  a  minute) 


Instruc- 


Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  l*)- 
second  dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 


Letter  No.  1.  Acme  Rug  Company,  6  West  Main  Street,  Kingston,  New  York. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mrs.  Sam  Jones,  20  Park  Avenue,  Kingston,  New  York. 

,  Gentlemen:  Last  Monday  I  ordered  two  rugs  from  your  store  and  had 

them  sent  to  my  new  house  on  Park  Avenue.  On  /  examining  the  rugs. 
No.  1  I  found  that  one  of  them  had  an  imperfect  design  along  the  border.  The 
other  rug,  /  however,  is  in  perfect  condition. 

I  understood,  when  I  made  the  purchase,  that  both  these  rugs  were  of  excellent  / 
quality  and  were  guaranteed  for  at  least  two  years. 

Will  you  please  call  for  the  damaged  rug  or  send  someone  to  (1)  examine  it?  I 
should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  soon  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  shall  appreciate 
your  /  advising  me  what  adjustment  will  be  made.  Very  truly  yours. 


Dear  Mrs.  Jones:  On  Friday,  our  driver  picked  up  the  /  rug  that  you 
reported  as  damaged  and  brought  it  to  our  store  for  inspection.  We 
No.  2  found  that  it  was  definitely  /  below  our  standard  and  we  are  returning  it 
to  the  factory  for  adjustment. 

In  the  meantime,  we  suggest  (2)  that  you  come  in  and  select  another  rug.  We 
have  just  received  a  new  shipment  of  rugs,  and,  although  the  sale  is  /  over,  we  will 
still  allow  you  the  sale  price  on  any  rug  you  select. 

We  are  sorry  you  have  experienced  /  this  inconvenience,  and  we  hope  that  the 
adjustment  meets  with  your  entire  satisfaction.  Very  sincerely  yours,  (240  standard 
words,  including  addresses) 


The  B.E.W.  transcription  tests  for  Junior  (80-word  dictation)  and  Senior  (100- word  dic¬ 
tation)  Certificates  of  Achievement  are  published  each  month.  In  this  issue  (page  481)  and 
next  month’s  issue  you  will  also  find  tests  for  the  Superior  Certificate  (dictation  at  120).  You 
may  send  your  students’  transcripts  for  any  or  all  of  these  tests  to  the  B.E.W.  for  exam¬ 
ination  and  certification.  For  full  details,  send  a  postal  card  at  once  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards 
Department,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  ad¬ 
dresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted 
in  15-second  dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 

Letters  So.  1  and  5.  The  Ofhce,  771  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

Letter  So.  2.  Mr.  John  West,  Grace  Stove  Company,  Newark,  Ohio. 


Instruc¬ 

tions 


I 


Letter 


Gentlemen:  1  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Office  since  the  magazine  was 
first  published.  It  seems  to  me  that  The  Office  has  been  most  /  suc- 
No.  1  cessful  in  providing  timely  and  helpful  information  in  all  its  issues. 
This  has  been  particularly  true  during  the  time  that  this  /  country'  has  been  at 


war. 


It  occurred  to  me  that  the  information  you  are  providing  should  be  of  much 
interest  and  use  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  classes  in  business  subjects. 

I  am  enclosing  my  check,  therefore,  for  S3  to  pay  for  a  subscription  to 
The  (1)  Office  to  be  sent  to  the  Library,  New^ark  High  School,  Newark,  Ohio. 
Ver)’  truly  yours. 


Dear  Mr.  West:  Thank  you  very'  much  for  placing  /  with  us  a  sub- 
scription  to  The  Office  for  the  New-ark  High  School,  Newark,  Ohio. 
No.  2  We  are  v'ery  much  interested  in  your  suggestion  /  that  this  material 
would  be  useful  both  to  teachers  and  students,  as  w'ell  as  to  business  managers. 
We  have  seriously  considered  /  approaching  this  group,  but  we  were  afraid  that 
much  of  the  material  we  publish  might  not  be  particularly  helpful  to  them.  I  (2)  am 
beginning  to  think,  however,  that  some  contact  with  the  point  of  view  of  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  valuable  to  both  teachers  and  students.  /  In  fact,  we  are  w'ondering 
w'hether  we  can  run  a  school  service  of  some  kind  without  destroying  our  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  the  field  of  office  /  management. 

We  shall  appreciate  very’  much  your  reactions  to  this  suggestion.  Very  truly 
yours, 


Gentlemen:  1  think  you  will  be  /  doing  office  managers  and  business 
teachers  and  students  a  real  service  if  you  can  adapt  your  magazine  to  the 
interests  of  both  (3)  groups.  It  should  help  to  reduce  the  costs  of  train¬ 
ing  new  office  workers  for  their  first  jobs. 

I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Albert  Reeves,  director  of  /  business  education  in  Newark 
High  School,  when  I  told  him  I  had  subscribed  to  the  magazine  for  the  library 
of  his  school.  He  is  /  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  idea  and  looks  forward  to  re¬ 
ceiving  the  magazine.  Sincerely  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


Letter 
No.  3 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 


(Dictate  at  120  words  a  minute) 


Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted  in  15-second 
tions  dictation  units  of  30  words  each. 

Letters  No.  1  and  3.  Mr.  Albert  Reeves,  Newark  High  School,  Newark,  Ohio. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Edward  B.  Turner,  The  Office,  New  York,  New  York. 


Letter 
No.  1 


Dear  Mr.  Reeves:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  West,  of 
Newark,  whom  I  believe  you  know,  telling  me  that  you  have  not  received 
the  copies  of  The  Office  /  to  which  you  are  entitled. 


Your  copy  of  the  May  issue  is  now  on  its  way  to  you  at  your  school  address.  I  have 
sent  the  copy  directly  to  you  rather  than  to  /  the  library,  as  previously  instructed, 
because  I  feel  sure  you  will  keep  me  informed  if  you  do  not  receive  any  of  the 
future  copies.  This  will  make  it  /  possible  for  us  to  correct  errors  promptly. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  to  Mr.  West  recently  relative  to  the 
introduction  of  (1)  a  school  section  in  our  magazine.  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
you  think  of  the  idea.  Sincerely  yours. 


.  Dear  Mr.  Turner:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  /  suggestion  that  you 

^  and  Mr.  West  have  made  about  a  school  department  for  your  magazine, 

No.  2  TheOffi  ce.  Like  you,  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  if  the  present  character  /  of 

the  magazine  is  changed  too  much  it  will  no  longer  be  effective  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  business  managers.  I  really  believe  that  both  students  and  /  teachers  will  be 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  having  this  firsthand  contact  with  business. 

What  would  you  think  of  running  a  quarterly  question  department  (2)  dealing 
with  the  articles  of  greatest  interest  to  school  readers.^  This  might  be  similar  to 
the  tests  that  are  published  by  Time.  Interest  might  be  developed  further  by  /  of¬ 
fering  some  small  awards.  Sincerely  yours, 


Letter 
No.  3 


Dear  Mr.  Reeves:  Thank  you  for  your  recent  suggestions  for  adapting 
The  Office  to  school  use.  All  members  of  the  editorial  /  board  are 
favorably  impressed  with  your  ideas. 


We  wonder  whether  you  yourself  can  be  persuaded  to  conduct  this  service. 
Since  our  magazine  is  prepared  two  /  months  before  it  is  published,  you  can  always 
see  the  copy  in  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  your  questions  for  each  quarter. 


If  this  suggestion  appeals  to  you,  we  shall  be  (3)  glad  to  talk  with  you  about 
the  details.  Sincerely  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


APRIL,  1943 


Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  May  7,  1943 


THt:  B.E.W.’s  MONTHLY 

Bookkeeping  (Contest 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Here  is  the  eighth  in  the  B.E.W.  series  of 
monthly  contests  designed  to  interest  all 
bookkeeping  students.  It  will  require  not  more 
than  one  or  two  class  periods  and  will  provide 
a  welcome  change  from  textbook  routine.  The 
B.E.W.  will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described 
below,  for  the  best  student  solutions  of  this 
contest  problem.  All  the  information  students 
will  need  is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  Victory  Gar¬ 
den  contest  problem.  The  B.E.W.  hereby 
grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if 
you  wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The 
contest  problem  is  so  short,  however,  that  you 
can  dictate  it  or  have  it  written  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  are  to  work  only  Part  A. 
Those  who  have  earned  the  Junior  Certificate 
do  Part  B  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  Those 
who  hold  the  Senior  Certificate  do  Part  C 
and  either  Part  A  or  Part  B  for  the  Certificate 
of  Superior  Merit. 

2.  Send  all  solution  by  first-class  mail  or  by 
express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to:  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  of 
the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 


submitted.  Place  the  letter  "A”  after  the  name 
of  each  student  who  is  to  receive  a  Junior  Cer¬ 
tificate,  the  letter  ”B”  after  each  to  receive  a 
Senior  Certificate,  and  "C”  after  each  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Certificate  of  Superior  Merit. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  is 
to  cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 
ing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement 
to  each  student  whose  solution  meets  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  standard. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  con¬ 
sider  best  in  each  division  and  place  these  on 
top.  They  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of 
cash  prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  sub¬ 
mit  papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the 
contest,  free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions 
from  each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted  in  each  ^division  and  four  prizes  of 
$1  in  each  division  for  other  outstanding  pa¬ 
pers.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s 
name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of  school, 
teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  The 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers  will 
be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is  May 
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7,  1V»3.  All  puperi  must  be  in  our  hands 
on  that  date.  Certificates  of  Achievement  will 
be  awarded  within  a  short  time  thereafter. 
Prizewinners  will  be  announced  in  the  June 
B.E.W.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to  prize-winners 
early  in  May, 

The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 
For  This  Month 

This  spring,  Americans  will  be  interested  in 
victory  gardens.  Because  of  food  rationing, 
there  probably  will  be  more  back-yard  farmers, 
more  interest  in  home-grown  vegetables,  and 
more  home  canning  this  year  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  bookkeeping  problem  you  are  called 
upon  to  keep  records  for  a  ' 'Double- V  Garden” 
— a  V  for  victory  and  a  V  for  vitamins. 

Here  is  a  list  of  General  Ledger  accounts  to 
be  used  with  this  bookkeeping  problem:  Your 
name  followed  by  the  word  Capital,  Cash,  Ex¬ 
pense,  Equipment,  Accounts  Receivable,  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable,  Sales  and  Service,  Seed  and 
Supply  Purchases,  Transportation  on  Purchases. 

The  Transactions 

Mutch,  1943 

1  Invested  $150.  (Credit  your  name,  Capital.) 

2  Paid  65  cents  for  stationery  and  postage  stamps. 

3  Bought  a  copy  of  Everybody s  Garden  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  for  cash,  $1.50.  (This  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  asset,  part  of  your  equipment.) 

4  Purchased  a  loose-leaf  book  for  keeping  records 
of  the  Double- V  Garden.  Paid  65  cents.  (Debit 
Expense. ) 

8  Ordered  seeds  and  supplies  totaling  $27.64  from 
the  Victory  Garden  Company  to  be  sent  C.O.D. 
(Debit  Seed  and  Supply  Purchases,  credit  Accounts 
Payable. ) 

10  Bought  gardening  equipment  on  account  from 
Hayes’  Hardware  House,  $18.65.  Paid  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  on  this  order,  $1.04. 

12  Bought  peat  moss  and  bulbs  for  indoor  planting. 
$8.32.  Paid  cash. 

15  Paid  $27.64  cash  on  receipt  of  shipment  from 
the  Victory  Garden  Company  (ordered  March 
8).  Also  paid  express  charges,  $1.08. 

16  Paid  $1  for  100  transplanting  pots.  (Equipment.) 


31  Two  lots  of  seeds,  of  value  39  cents  each,  were 
missing  from  the  package  received  from  the 
Victory  Garden  Company  on  March  15.  Wrote 
them  on  March  16  concerning  this  shortage  and 
received  a  cash  rebate  today.  (Credit  Seed  and 
Supply  Purchases.) 

April 

I  Helped  Mrs.  Rosemary  Astor  with  preparations 
for  her  rock  garden.  Charged  her  $3.  She  will 
pay  later.  (Credit  Sales  and  Service.) 

10  Paid  Hayes’  Hardware  House  $10  on  account 

12  Bought  seeds  and  plants  on  account  from  the 
Garden  Service  Corporation,  $17.55.  Paid  trans¬ 
portation  charge,  98  cents. 

13  Collected  $3  due  from  Mrs.  Astor, 

14  Purchased  equipment  on  account  from  Hayes’ 
Hardware  House,  $4.98. 

21  Bought  200  strawberry  plants  from  the  Garden 
Service  Corporation  on  account,  $2. 

May 

1  Sold  a  load  of  topsoil  to  Mrs.  Rosemary  Astor, 
$3,  on  account. 

3  Paid  Hayes’  Hardware  House  $8.65,  the  balance 
due  them  on  purchase  of  March  10. 

■’  Received  cash  from  John  Williams  for  helping 
him  with  his  plowing  and  planting,  four  days 
at  $3  a  day. 

II  Paid  the  Garden  Service  Corporation  $10  on  ac¬ 
count. 

28  Sold  cut  flowers  from  Double-V  Garden  for 
Memorial  Day  decorations.  Received  cash,  $4.85. 

29  Made  additional  flower  sales  for  cash,  $8.75. 

June 

3  Paid  the  Garden  Service  Corporation  $7.55,  bal¬ 
ance  due  on  bill  of  April  12. 

14  Cash  sales  of  vegetables  in  door-to-door  service 
totaled  $4.32.  Sales  on  account  were: 


Mrs.  William  MacAllister . $  .73 

Holiday  Inn  .  4.40 

Tarrytime  Tea  Room  .  3.44 


15  Holiday  Inn  returned  vegetables  they  could  not 
use,  43  cents.  Allowed  them  credit.  (Debit 
Sales  and  Service.) 

16  Bought  additional  seeds  from  the  Garden  Serv¬ 
ice  Corporation,  on  account,  $7.43. 

18  Sold,  for  cash,  30  boxes  of  strawberries,  at  25 
cents  each, 

19  Collected  $3  due  from  Mrs.  Astor. 

21  Cash  sales  of  vegetables  totaled  $8.67. 

July 

3  Sold  vegetables  on  account: 


Holiday  Inn  . $6.34 

Tarry  time  Tea  Room  .  2.75 
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6  Collected  amounts  due  from  Holiday  Inn  and 
Tarrytime  Tea  R(K)m  for  sales  of  June  14.  (Note 
return  on  June  15.) 

9  Employed  a  helper  part  time  during  two  days. 
Paid  him  a  total  of  $4.50. 

12  Paid  the  Garden  Service  Corporation  $7.43  for 
purchases  made  June  16. 

14  Cash  sales  in  door-to-door  service  totaled  $14.63. 
16  Paid  85  cents  for  a  box  of  spray  solution.  (Seed 
and  Supply  Purchases.) 

19  Paid  helper  75  cents. 

22  Received  73  cents  from  Mrs.  W.  MacAllister, 
amount  due. 

24  Withdrew  $5  from  the  business  for  personal  use. 
(Dc'bit  Capital.) 

31  ^sh  sales  to  date  totaled  $26.04.  Sold  Holiday 
Inn  $6.43  worth  of  vegetables  and  flowers  on  ac¬ 
count. 

(To  make  this  problem  a  suitable  length  for  stu¬ 
dent  use,  some  of  the  transactions  that  would  normal¬ 
ly  take  place  have  been  omitted. — Editor.) 

Instructions  for  Students 
Part  A 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior 
Certificate  of  Achievement 

Makes  entries  in  simple  general  journal  form. 
Use  plain  white  paper  8I/2  by  11  inches,  proper¬ 
ly  ruled,  or  regular  journal  paper.  Use  pen 
and  ink  and  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Part  B 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Senior 
Certificate 

Rule  a  form  like  the  combined  journal 
shown  on  pages  482  and  483,  and  make  all  en¬ 
tries.  Use  paper  about  14  inches  wide,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  allow  generous  space  for  the  special 
columns.  Use  pen  and  ink  and  both  sides  of 
the  paper  if  necessary.  Total  all  columns  and 
double-rule  under  totals. 

Part  C 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Certificate 
of  Superior  Merit 

Do  either  Part  A  or  Part  B.  Then  post  to 
General  Ledger  accounts  and  make  a  Trial 
Balance.  (Do  not  use  individual  customer 
and  creditor  accounts;  use  two  controlling  ac¬ 
counts  instead — Accounts  Receivable  and  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable.) 


Give  to  the  Red  Cross 
Buy  More  War  Bonds 


Gregg  Personnel  in  the  Service 

Pvt.  Angelo  DeRosa,  Gimp  Lee,  Virginia. 

Gregg  Fry,  Ensign,  U.S.N.R.,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Pvt.  Anthony  Hamilton. 

Marco  Handley,  Y/lc,  U.S.N.R.,  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  New  York. 

Sgt.  John  McIntyre,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Joseph  McIntyre,  Y/lc,  U.S.C.G.R.,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Pvt.  John  McLiverty,  Fort  Meade,  South  Da¬ 
kota. 

Alfred  Mild,  Y/lc,  U.S.C.G.R.,  Deal  Lifeboat 
Station,  Loch  Arbour,  New  Jersey. 

Sgt.  Francis  X.  Montana,  Camp  Davis,  North 
Carolina. 

Nicholas  Montana,  Y/2c,  U.S.C.G.R.,  New 
London,  Connecticut. 

Philip  S.  Pepe,  Lt.  (j  g  ),  U.S.C.G.R.,  Man¬ 
hattan  Beach,  New  York. 

Pvt.  Aldo  Richieri,  Army  Air  Force,  Foreign 
Service. 

R.  M.  Robinson,  Ensign,  U.S.N.R.,  Foreign 
Service. 

R.  N.  Tarkington,  Lt.,  U.S.N.R.,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus. 

Capt.  James  O.  Thompson,  Camp  Gordon, 
Georgia. 

S/Sgt.  Ernest  Warnken,  Governor’s  Island,  New 
York. 

“  ‘4*^ - 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  professor  of  business 
education  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  announced 
that  several  graduate  assistantships  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  1943-1944.  Holders  of  these  assistant- 
ships  will  have  research,  laboratory,  or  teaching 
assignments  at  the  Woman’s  College.  Men  and 
women  are  eligible. 

Assistants  may  carry  as  much  as  two  thirds  of 
a  regular  study  load  toward  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  master’s  degree.  Degrees  are  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

Because  of  the  war,  the  conference  on  busi¬ 
ness  education  scheduled  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  the  summer  of  1943  has  been 
canceled.  Participants  are  urged  to  submit  sug¬ 
gestions  for  changes  made  desirable  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that 
recommendations  regarding  the  basic  assumptions 
and  statements  of  principles  concerned  with  the 
relationships,  techniques,  and  materials  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  will  be  of  even  more  value. 
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How  Aviation 
Uses  Business  Machines 


FRANCES  AVES  SMITH 


Business  machines  play  an  important  part  in  aviation — as  they  do  in  many  other  industries. 
This  article  and  one  that  will  be  published  next  month  describe  aviation  accounting  and 
auditing  operations,  mostly  the  work  of  machinery. 


That  the  mind  and  fingers  of  man  are  too 
slow  for  the  swift  calculation  demanded  by 
modern  industry  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  offices  of  airlines  and  aircraft  com¬ 
panies. 

The  very  nature  of  the  aviation  industry 
makes  it  imperative  that  accounting  processes 
be  done  with  incredible  speed.  The  business 
machine  in  all  its  various  forms  has  gone  far 
to  meet  this  need. 

Pilots’  flying  hours,  revenue  from  ticket  sales, 
pay  rolls,  number  of  passengers  carried  by  plane, 
passenger  miles  flown,  expense  distribution,  op¬ 
erations  statistics— and  a  great  deal  of  other 
accumulative  data — are  all  indicated  by  a  series 
of  holes  punched  in  cards  (which  look  like 
pieces  of  a  player-piano  roll).  The  magic  of 
machinery  then  sorts  and  tabulates  the  data 
thereon  in  straight  columns  of  legible  figures, 
totaled  accurately. 

All  this  is  necessary  so  that  aviation  manage¬ 
ment  may  be  able  to  determine  how  it  may  best 
adjust  its  services  to  changing  conditions  and 
so  that  the  Government  may  be  supplied  with 
periodical  reports. 

Finding  the  Load  Factor 

"Accumulating  statistical  data  is  carried  to  a 
fine  point  in  airline  accounting  departments," 
explains  F.  L.  Farley,  office  manager  in  charge 
of  accounting  at  Eastern  Air  Lines.  "For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  management  has  to  know  exactly 
what  the  'load  factor’  is  of  every  flight.  This 
factor  is  computed  by  finding  out  the  ratio  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  available  passenger  miles 
and  the  number  of  actual  passenger  miles. 
For  instance,  a  so-called  local  plane  flies  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  miles  from  New  York  to 
Miami.  But  passengers  get  off  en  route.  The 
plane  may  be  filled  to  capacity  most  of  the  trip, 


but  partly  empty  between  some  stops.  The 
number  of  miles  during  which  seats  are  occu¬ 
pied  are  'passenger  miles.’  We  divide  the  num¬ 
ber  of  available  passenger  miles  into  the  num¬ 
ber  of  actual  passenger  miles  to  get  the  per¬ 
centage  that  we  call  the  load  factor. 

"We  must  know  this  for  every  flight,  and 
know  it  promptly,  so  that  we  can  control 
flight  schedules  accordingly.  This  load  factor 
must  be  presented  to  the  officers  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines  in  such  a  way  that  the  figure  can  be 
compared  at  a  glance  with  ticket  revenue  and 
operational  expense." 

The  Flight  Envelope 

The  source  of  these  data  is  the  flight  en¬ 
velope,  or  passenger  manifest,  kept  for  each 
flight.  On  it  is  recorded  the  number  and  kind 
of  each  ticket,  how  much  the  passenger  paid 
for  it,  where  he  boarded  the  plane,  where  he 
left  it,  how  many  miles  he  flew. 

Thirty  flight  envelopes  are  brought  into  the 
accounting  office  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  daily. 
Key-punch  machines  record  the  necessary  data 
on  cards.  Other  machines  verify  the  data.  Still 
other  machines  sort  the  cards,  which  are  then 
run  through  numerical-tabulating  machines  at 
the  rate  of  from  80  to  150  cards  a  minute. 
These  machines  tabulate  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  number  of  passenger  miles  flown,  and 
the  actual  revenue  in  dollars  and  cents — for 
every  route  flown  and  every  trip  flown.  A 
route  is,  say,  from  New  York  to  Miami;  a 
trip,  part  of  that  route. 

The  New  York  office  of  Eastern  Air  Lines 
handles  the  entire  pay  roll  for  the  company. 
Information  concerning  the  pay  roll  is  punched 
on  cards.  The  data  are  verified  by  machine. 
The  cards  are  sorted — then  into  the  tabulating 
machine  they  go.  The  resulting  figures  give 
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EASTERN  AIR  LINES’  BUSINESS  MACHINES  DEPARTMENT, 

NEW  YORK 

(Figures  below  refer  to  figures  on  machines.) 

1.  Key  Purtch  Machines.  Operators  of  these  machines  punch  holes  in 
cards  to  record  data  of  all  kinds,  brought  in  from  all  E.A.L.  offices. 

2.  Verifying  Machines.  All  punched  data  are  verified  by  machinerv 
in  operations  similar  to  key  punching. 

?.  Card  Sorter.  Preparatory  to  running  cards  through  tabulators,  an 
operator  runs  the  cards  through  this  machine,  which  sorts  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  statistics  are  needed. 

4.  Alphabetic  Tabulator.  This  machine  may  be  used  for  many  pur¬ 
poses.  As  it  has  both  alphabetic  and  numerical  characters,  it  is 
being  used  here  to  run  the  E.A.L.  pay-roll  report  and  print  the 
checks. 

5.  Numerical  Tabulator.  This  machine,  similar  to  the  alphabetic  tab¬ 
ulator,  is  being  used  here  to  list  and  total  passenger  statistics. 

Photo  courtesy  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 


the  pay  roll  (which  for  pilots  and  others  not 
on  straight  salary  means  so  much  an  hour), 
Social  Security  taxes,  state  unemployment  taxes. 
Victory  taxes,  insurance,  hospitalization,  mis¬ 
cellaneous  purchases  made  through  the  com¬ 
pany,  and,  for  pilots,  maintenance  allowances. 
An  alphabetic  accounting  machine — part  of  the 
tabulator — writes  the  checks,  and  records  on 
each  check  the  breakdown  of  the  salary. 

United  Air  Lines*  Accounting 

lliat  these  machines  may  make  a  variety  of 
reports  is  shown  by  United  Air  Lines’  sum¬ 
mary  of  business  machines  used  in  its  account¬ 
ing  department. 

For  writing  vouchers  and  checks  for  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  for  posting  subsidiary  ledgers 
for  Air  Travel  Card*  accounts  and  Government 
transportation  accounts  (civilians  and  military 
and  Governmental  personnel  traveling  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  business).  United  uses  Remington 
bookkeeping  machines.  Protectographs  print 
the  amount  of  money  on  pay-roll  and  accounts 
payable  checks.  International  Business  Ma¬ 
chines  numerical  punches  punch  pay-roll  ac¬ 
counts,  ticket  and  credit  accounts,  transporta¬ 
tion  receipts;  alphabetic  printing  punches  punch 
and  print  information  from  cash  vouchers  and 
journal  vouchers.  The  alphabetic  tabulator  lists 
and  totals  the  cards  for  any  report  needed  by 
the  airline  or  the  Government  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever. 

Other  machines  that  are  necessary  for  sort¬ 
ing  and  summarizing  cards  in  United’s  office 
are  the  reproducing  summary  punch,  which 
summarizes  groups  of  cards  and  punches  sum¬ 
mary  cards;  the  I.B.M.  collator,  which  matches 
files  of  cards  for  listing  on  various  reports; 
the  I.B.M.  sorter,  which  sorts  cards;  and  the 
Sortergraph,  which  sorts  tickets,  transportation 
receipts,  and  credits  for  filing. 

United  also  uses  Graphotypes  to  make  up 
address  plates  for  pay-roll  checks.  War  Bonds, 
and  Air  Travel  Girds — and  Addressographs  to 
print  names  and  addresses  from  the  plates  onto 
pay-roll  checks,  pay-roll  forms,  and  War  Bonds. 

"The  business  machine  is  finding  its  place 
in  all  large  accounting  offices  rapidly,”  says 
D.  A.  Medland,  employment  manager  of 
United  Air  Lines.  "In  addition  to  the  office 
machines  I  have  mentioned,  we  use  many  add- 

’  Described  in  "They  Sell  Air  Space,”  The  Business 
Education  W  orld,  December,  194^ 


ing  machines,  calculating  machines.  Comptom¬ 
eters,  stencil  duplicators,  and  Ditto  machines. 

"We  do  not  have  a  definite  training  pro¬ 
gram  to  train  inexperienced  operators  on  any 
of  these  machines.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  operators 
through  the  business-macliine  companies.  Most 
office-machine  manufacturers  operate  free 
schools  for  persons  interested  in  becoming  ex¬ 
perienced  on  their  machines.” 

Some  airlines  give  instruction  to  their  ma¬ 
chine  operators  after  they  are  hired.  Chicago 
and  Southern  Air  Lines  train  key-punch  opera¬ 
tors  to  operate  tabulating  machines.  This  air¬ 
line  uses  I.B.M.  machines  for  ticket  account¬ 
ing,  getting  out  pay  rolls,  and  breaking  down 
expenses  and  operation  statistics. 

Frieden  Calculators,  Marchant  Calculators, 
Burroughs,  Sundstrand,  and  Victor  adding  ma¬ 
chines,  and  Comptometers  are  used  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania-Central  Airlines’  accounting  depart¬ 
ment.  Supervisors  give  new  operators  of  these 
machines  special  instruction. 

The  girls  that  Northwest  Airlines  employs 
for  its  business-machine  department  must  have 
had  a  business  background;  the  men  who 
super\’ise  the  various  operations  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  know  how  to  service  all  office  ma¬ 
chinery  used  by  the  company. 

Aircraft’s  Use  of  Business  Machines 

The  great  wartime  aircraft  industry,  with  its 
urgent  need  for  speed  in  war  production,  uses 
business  machines  extensively.  Because  of  this. 
Beech  Aircraft  Corporation,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
has  worked  out  the  following  schedule  for 
their  employment  personnel  and  accounting  de¬ 
partment  supervisors. 

Calculating  machines.  Stress  engineers — the  men 
who  determine  the  stresses  and  strains  of  all  airplane 
parts — must  know  how  to  operate  a  calculating  ma¬ 
chine.  After  hiring  the  engineers,  the  company  gives 
them  a  course  of  twelve  lessons  (eight  to  twelve 
weeks)  to  teach  them  a  left-handed  operatit)n  of  the 
machine.  This  leaves  their  right  hands  free  to  make 
pencil  notations. 

Comptometers.  Before  operators  are  hired,  they 
must  have  had  a  thirty-day  course  to  master  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  machine. 

Bookkeeping  machines.  These  machines  are  used  in 
the  material  control  department  as  w’ell  as  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  department.  Two  or  three  days’  instruction 
given  by  the  company  that  installs  the  machines  is 
sufficient.  It  takes  three  weeks,  however,  to  become  a 
top-notch  operator. 
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I.B.Ai.  Key  Punch  Machine.  The  thirty-day  pre¬ 
liminary  course  offered  by  business  colleges  is  re¬ 
quired  of  all  operators.  In  two  or  three  months  on 
the  job,  an  operator  will  get  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  machines  and  pick  up  speed. 

l.B.M.  Sorters,  Tabulators,  and  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines.  The  course  offered  by  the  l.B.M.  Company 
for  learning  the  fundamentals  is  required  of  all 
operators.  To  learn  the  fundamentals  thoroughly 
takes  about  six  months  of  actual  experience. 


The  need  for  trained  business-machine  oper¬ 
ators  is  great.  The  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  Wichita,  which  helps  to  supply  the 
aircraft  industry  there,  cannot  register  trained 
business-machine  operators  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  demand. 

f'NEXT  MONTH,  various  junctions  of  airline  ac¬ 
counting  departments  will  be  described.) 


A  Wartime  Secretarial  Studies  Exhibit 


Recently  Miss  Anna  Dick,  Chairman  of 
the  Art  Department  of  the  Fort  Hamil¬ 
ton  High  School,  invited  other  departments  of 
the  school  to  prepare  exhibits  for  the  school’s 
museum  to  depict  the  contribution  each  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  the  war  effort.  The  Department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Studies,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Wera  Mitcliell,  prepared  the  display  pictured 
below. 

Graphically  and  pictorially,  the  showcase  de¬ 
picts  the  typewriter,  telephone,  transcribing 
machine,  and  duplicating  machine  in  use  by 
tremendously  expanded  Federal  bureaus,  by  war 


industries,  and  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
air  forces. 

Also  used  in  the  display  are  several  actual 
business  machines  and  samples  of  the  work  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  department’s  Victory 
classes  in  shorthand  and  typewriting — special 
classes  for  advanced  pupils. 

Red,  white,  and  blue  mountings,  lettering, 
thumbtacks,  and  streamers  give  the  exhibit  color. 

The  exhibit  is  especially  effective  because 
it  presents  the  importance  of  secretarial  and 
office-machine  skills  in  the  war  effort. — Alrj. 
jean  Frankie. 


This  display  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Secretari.*!  Studies,  Fort  Hamilton  High  School, 
New  York  City,  for  the  school’s  Victory  Exhibit. 
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E.C.T.A.— C.E.A.  Convention 


New  York  City,  April  21,  22,  23,  and  24 
Headquarters:  Hotel  Commodore 


Clinton  A.  Reed 
President,  E.C.T.A. 


Theme:  ^^W'artime  Problems  in  Business  Ktlucation*^ 


Mary  Stuart 
Vice-President,  E.C.T.A. 


WARTIME  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Education”  will 
be  the  central  theme 
of  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the 
Commercial  Education 
Association  of  New 
York  City,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Commo¬ 
dore,  New  York  City,  April  21  through  24. 
The  problems  to  be  considered  will  deal  with 
two  main  topics:  "Wartime  Problems  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Adjustment”  and  "Wartime 
Problems  of  Classroom  Procedure.” 

For  Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings, 
April  21  and  22,  convention  visitors  may  make 
arrangements  at  the  registration  desk  to  visit 
schools,  stores,  and  business  offices.  Business 
meetings  will  begin  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  program  follows. 


Friday  Morning,  April  23 
Section  Meetings 

Problems  of  Curriculum  Readjustment.  Director: 
Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Secretary,  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Chairman:  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton. 

Problems  of  Personnel  Adjustment.  Director:  Mrs. 
Frances  Doub  North,'  Western  High  School,  Balti¬ 
more.  Chairman:  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Radoff,  West¬ 
ern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Problems  of  Student  Mental  and  Emotional  Stabili¬ 
zation.  Director:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Chairman:  John  M. 
Loughran,  Principal,  Christopher  Columbus  High 
School,  New  York  City. 

Problems  of  Supplies,  Equipment,  and  Maintenance. 
Director:  Dr.  Noel  P.  Laird,  Professor  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Chairman:  Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  Supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education,  Baltimore. 

Problems  Involving  Contacts  with  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Director:  Paul  M.  Boynton,  State  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Chair¬ 
man:  Walter  E.  Leidner,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Boston. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  April  22 

1:30.  Demonstration  of  repair  work  on  typewriters 
and  office  machines. 

3:00.  Official  opening:  Addresses  by  Clinton  A. 
Reed,  E.C.T.A.  President;  William  L.  Moore,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland;  Dr..  Wil¬ 
liam  Cope,  President,  Drake  Business  College,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey;  Dr.  Lydia  Giberson,  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York;  L.  W.  Mosher, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  New  York. 

Thursday  Evening 

Banquet,  reception,  and  dance.  Speaker:  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lis  A.  Sutton,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


P.  M.  HeIGES  RAYMOND  C.  GOODFELLOW 

Treasurer,  E.C.T.A.  Secretary,  E.C.T.A. 
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I  For  Hotel  Reservations  Write  Immediately  to  I 
Convention  Headquarters  ! 

I  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City  1 


Problems  Involving  Standards.  Director;  Sanford 
Fisher,  The  Fisher  School,  Boston.  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Agnes  Seavey,  Director,  Auburn  Maine  School  of 
Commerce,  Auburn. 

Problems  of  Intensified  Secretarial  Training  in  Pri¬ 
vate  Business  Schools.  Director;  Jay  W.  Miller,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Chair¬ 
man;  Clark  F.  Murdough,  President,  Edgewood 
(Rhode  Island)  Secretarial  School. 

Problems  Concerning  Brilliant  and  Retarded  Pupils. 
Director;  Mary  Stuart,  Brighton  High  School,  Boston. 
Chairman;  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  Associate  Professor  of 
Secretarial  Economics,  University  of  Vermont,  Bur¬ 
lington. 

Friday  Noon 

Fellowship  Luncheon;  Private  *  school  executives, 
teachers,  and  guests.  Dr.  Jay  W.  Miller  presiding. 
Speakers;  Dr.  J.  S.  Noffsinger,  D.  D.  Lessenberry. 

Friday  Afternoon 
Section  Meetings 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Shorthand, 
Including  Transcription  and  English.  Director;  Dr. 
James  R.  Meehan,  Hunter  College,  New  York.  Chair¬ 
man;  Mrs.  Helen  McConnell,  Chairman,  Secretarial 
Department,  Christopher  Columbus  High  School, 
New  York. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Typewriting. 
Director;  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore.  Chairman;  Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,  Including  Arithmetic  and  Penmanship.  Director; 
Jay  W.  Miller,  Principal,  Goldey  College,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Delaware.  Chairman;  Dr.  Harold  B.  Buckley, 
Supervisor  of  Business  Education  for  Pennsylvania. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Distributive 
Education,  Including  Salesmanship  and  Advertising. 
Director;  Dr.  Noel  P.  Laird,  Professor  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Chairman:  James  A.  Dorsey,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education  for  Connecticut. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Social 
Sciences,  Including  Law,  Economics,  and  Business  Or¬ 
ganization.  Director:  Rufus  Stickney,  Head  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  Shorthand,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury, 


Conrad  J.  Saphibr 
President,  C.E.A. 


Clare  M.  Betz 
1st  Vice-President,  C.E.A. 


Massachusetts.  Chairman:  Professor  George  M.  York, 
New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Basic  Train¬ 
ing  Subjects,  Including  Junior  Business  Training  and 
Consumer  Business  Education.  Director;  Paul  M. 
Boynton,  State  Supervisor  of  Business  Education  for 
Connecticut.  Chairman:  William  E.  Smith,  Head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Utica  (New  York) 
Free  Academy. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Office  Ma¬ 
chines  and  Filing.  Director:  Mary  Stuart,  Brighton 
High  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Chairman; 
Katherine  W.  Ross,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Problems  Concerning  the  Teaching  of  Office  Train¬ 
ing,  Including  Clerical  Practice,  Personality,  and  Of¬ 
fice  Procedure.  Director:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High 
School,  Brooklyn.  Chairman;  Wallace  Bowman, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Business  Education,  Al¬ 
bert  Leonard  High  School,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Problems  of  Intensified  Clerical  Training  in  Private 
Business  Schools.  Director;  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Secre¬ 
tary,  Rider  College,  Trenton.  Chairman:  A.  Ray¬ 
mond  Jackson,  Vice-President,  Beacom  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Problems  Affecting  Private  Business  School  Man¬ 
agement.  Director:  Sanford  Fisher,  The  Fisher  School, 
Boston.  Chairman:  George  Hocker,  Director,  Bard- 
Avon  School,  Baltimore. 

Saturday  Morning,  April  24 

9:45.  General  Meeting.  Vice-President  Mary  Stu¬ 
art,  chairman.  Speakers:  Lt.  Richard  M.  Kelly, 
U.S.N.R.;  Col.  M.  Thomas  Tchou,  former  secre¬ 
tary  to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

11:00.  Business  meeting,  election  of  officers. 

E,C.T,A.  Officers 

President:  Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Vice-President:  Mary  Stuart,  Brighton  High  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary:  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of 
Business  Education,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Treasurer:  P.  M.  Heiges,  Chairman,  Business  De¬ 
partment,  Central  Commercial  and  Technical  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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Executive  Board:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  First  Assis- 
ant,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn;  San¬ 
ford  Fisher,  The  Fisher  School,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Noel  P.  Laird,  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col¬ 
lege,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania;  Paul  M.  Boynton, 
State  Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  Jay  W.  Miller,  Principal,  Goldey  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilmington,  Delaware;  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Ex- 
Officio,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Rufus 
Stickney,  Yearbook  Editor,  Head  Instructor  in  Short¬ 
hand,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

C.E.A.  Officers 

President:  Conrad  J.  Saphier,  First  Assistant,  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Tilden  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

First  Vice-President :  Clare  M.  Betz,  First  Assis¬ 
tant,  Bayside  (New  York)  High  School,  Queens, 
New  York. 

Second  Vice-President :  Agnes  C.  Cunningham,  Gro¬ 
ver  Cleveland  High  School,  Ridgewood,  New  York. 

Secretary:  Irving  Berman,  Long  Island  City  (New 
York)  High  School. 

Treasurer:  Milton  Youngw'ood,  Morris  High 
School,  Bronx,  New  York. 

Executive  Committee  Members:  Helen  M.  McCon¬ 
nell,  First  Assistant,  Christopher  Columbus  High 
School,  Bronx,  New  York;  Ethelyn  L.  Lelash,  Mil¬ 
ler  Secretarial  School,  New  York  City;  Walter  A. 
Nelson,  First  Assistant,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Bronx,  New  York;  Morris  S.  Goller,  1942- 
43  editor,  Washington  Irving  High  Sch(K)l,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Meyer  Linder,  of  Evander  Childs  High 
School,  New  York,  has  charge  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  convention.  Joseph  Gruber,  of 
Central  Commercial  High  School,  New  York,  is 
publicity  chairman. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  fraternity  will  hold  a 
dinner  for  members  and  guests  at  6:30  on 
April  23  at  the  Midston  Club,  New  York  City, 
during  the  E.C.T.A.-C.E.A.  convention.  Reser¬ 
vations  at  $1.75  may  be  sent  to  Edward  Thomas, 
20  Willow  Drive,  Port  Washington,  New  York. 
The  dinner  speaker  will  be  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
national  president  of  the  fraternity. 

Beta  Delta  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  fra¬ 
ternity,  New  York  University,  recently  ini¬ 
tiated  the  following  new  members:  Seymour 
Cantor,  Mary  Cieri,  Virginia  CicKCO,  Lillian 
Ciulla,  Helen  Kaplan,  Josephine  Pinto,  Helen 
Richter,  Alfred  B.  Rosman,  Melvin  Schwartz, 
Beulah  Scolnick,  Jean  Sheir,  Shirley  Weisner, 
Muriel  Winthrop.  Dr.  Edward  Reich,  teacher 
of  consumer  education  at  Newton  High  School, 
New  York,  spoke  at  the  dinner  held  after  t  le  in¬ 
itiation. 

The  officers  of  Beta  Delta  Chapter  are  Alvin 
M.  Panzer,  president;  Elliot  W.  Segerman,  vice- 
president;  Penelope  A.  Soterion,  secretary;  Vivian 
S.  Roth,  treasurer;  and  Helene  Gluck,  historian. 


N.E.A.  Convention  Canceled 

HE  following  decision  regarding  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  In¬ 
dianapolis,  June  25  to  June  29,  has  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  in  Washington. 

The  Executive  Ct)mmittee  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  being  fully  conscious  of  our 
country’s  problem  of  transportation  during  this 
critical  war  period  and  being  desirous  of  co¬ 
operating  in  every  w'ay  w’ith  our  Government, 
has  canceled  the  regular  summer  convention  of 
the  Association,  which  is  usually  attended  by 
many  thousands  of  teachers. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  the  Association  to  or¬ 
ganize  for  the  greatest  possible  service  in  the 
war  effort  and  to  plan  ways  in  which  education 
can  best  contribute  to  the  peace  that  follows,  a 
meeting  of  the  Representative  Assembly  w'ill  be 
held  at  Indianapolis  the  latter  part  of  June.  At 
this  meeting  the  regular  business  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  also  be  transacted. 

This  statement  automatically  cancels  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education 
of  the  N.E.A.,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  the  Severin  Hotel  in  Indianapolis  on  June 
25  and  26. 

A.A.C.C.  Election 

HE  FOLLOWING  officers  have  been  announced 
for  1943  by  the  American  Association  of 
Commercial  Colleges: 

President:  Ben  H.  Henthorn,  President,  Kansas 
City  College  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Vice-President:  A.  T.  Scovill,  President,  The 
Scovill  Schools,  Clinton,  low'a. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  C.  W.  Woodward,  Presi¬ 
dent,  College  of  Commerce,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Committee  Chairmen 

Membership:  Luther  T.  Nichols,  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Purchasing:  Frank  S.  Winslow^,  Century  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Typing  Contest:  J.  F.  Barnett,  Northw'estern 
School  of  Commerce,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Shorthand  Contest:  J.  M.  Perry,  Perry  School 
of  Business,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Publicity:  J.  I.  Kinman,  Santa  Barbara,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Board  of  Examiners:  J.  F.  Lenz,  Newark  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  New'ark,  Ohio. 

Foreign  Relations:  C.  M.  Thompson,  Thomp¬ 
son  College,  York,  Pennsylvania. 
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Part  2  of  an  amusing  trial  by  jury 


Willie  Jones  vs.  the  Manual 

LAWRENCE  DAVID  BRENNAN 


The  first  installment  of  this  humorous  law 
suit,  in  which  Willie  Jones  is  trying  to 
collect  grades  of  A  and  B,  appeared  in  last 
month’s  B.E.W.,  with  detailed  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  this  material  in  shorthand  classes. 

judge.  Will  the  counsel  for  the  defense  kind¬ 
ly  present  his  testimony? 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Thank  you,  your 
honor.  Will  Grim  Ed  kindly  take  the  witness 
stand?  (Grim  Ed,  an  old  man  with  a  cane, 
totters  forward.) 

Court  Clerk.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  so  help  you? 

Grim  Ed.  I  do. 

Court  Clerk.  What  is  your  name? 

Grim  Ed.  Grim  Ed. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  What  is  your  occupa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Ed? 

Grim  Ed.  I  eke. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Goodness,  you  can’t 
make  much  doing  that.  Why  are  you  so  bent? 

Grim  Ed.  I  am  ill.  I  ache.  I  ail.  My  neck 
and  my  head  crane. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Where  do  you  live, 
Mr.  Ed? 

Grim  Ed.  In  Chapter  1  of  the  Manual. 
Counsel  for  Defense.  Who  is  responsible 
for  your  miserable  appearance? 

Grim  Ed.  That  man.  (Points  to  Willie 
Jones.) 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Do  you  mean  that  he 
has  garbled  your  outline  in  this  way?  How 
did  he  do  it? 

Grim  Ed.  I  am  a  mark  in  the  dark.  I  am 
not  taken  into  the  gleam  of  day. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Do  you  mean  that  if 
light  were  opened  into  the  Manual,  you  would 
not  be  garbled  so? 

Grim  Ed.  A  day  in  the  good  air  would  aid 
me. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ed. 
Your  witness. 


Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Ed, 
that  you  have  a  front  apartment  in  the  Manual, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  light? 

Grim  Ed.  You  rattle  a  riddle. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Please  answer  the 
question. 

Grim  Ed.  We  get  no  more  rays  of  day  than 
the  rear. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ed. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Will  Mr.  Doubletalk 
kindly  take  the  stand? 

Court  Clerk.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth? 

Air.  Doubletalk.  I  do. 

Court  Clerk.  What  is  your  name? 

Air.  Doubletalk.  In  regard  to  the  matter, 
that  is  to  say,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  my  name  is  John  Doubletalk. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  What  is  your  occu¬ 
pation,  Mr.  Doubletalk? 

Air.  Doubletalk.  On  the  subject,  that  is,  on 
the  question,  of  course  I  mean,  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  that  is  to  say,  in  reply  to  your,  I 
mean,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  is,  in  order  to 
prepare. 

Counsel  for  the  Defense.  Now  just  calm 
yourself,  Mr.  Doubletalk.  What  do  you  do  for 
a  living? 

Air.  Doubletalk.  Of  course,  at  once,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  is,  I’ll  take  great  pleasure, 
in  other  words,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  one  of 
the  best  English  and  public  speaking  teachers. 
That  is  to  say  I  am  of  the  opinion— 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Yes,  of  course.  Do 
you  live  in  the  Manual? 

Air.  Doubletalk.  On  the  subject,  it  must  be, 
in  due  time,  I  mean  in  due  course,  more  or  less. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  More  or  less — mean¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  you  aren’t  happy  there. 
What  has  happened  to  your  public  speaking? 
It  seems  confused. 

Air.  Doubletalk.  It  ought  to  be.  That  is, 
more  or  less.  I  say  that  over  and  over  again. 
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Now  in  reply  to  your  question.  We  get  little 
or  no  freedom.  We  are  prisoners.  On  the 
subject,  I  should  like  to  know.  I  mean  I 
should  like  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  Manual 
and  into  some  real  work. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
are  held  a  prisoner  in  the  Manual?  That’s  un¬ 
constitutional.  Does  it  hurt  your  business? 

Air.  Doubletalk.  To  a  great  extent.  In  fact 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  am  nearly  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  I  am  the 
most  efficient  way  of  writing  phrases.  But  1 
am  locked  up  and  going  crazy;  and  long,  round¬ 
about  expressions  and  garbled  outlines  get  all 
the  business.  It’s  unfair. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Your  witness. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  ,Mr.  Doubletalk,  it  is 
not  true  that  you  are  also  unfair?  Do  you  not 
refuse  employment  to  useless  little  words? 

Counsel  for  Defense.  I  object  to  that  ques¬ 
tion,  your  honor.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  The  object  of  the 
question,  your  honor,  is  to  prove  that  the  wit¬ 
ness  himself  is  quite  unfair  and  w'ould  not  be 
above  cheating  my  client. 

fudge.  Objection  overruled.  The  witness 
will  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Doubletalk.  Anybody,  that  is,  anyone, 
I  mean,  anywhere — well,  anyhow,  whenever,  I 
mean  whoever,  I  mean  everyone,  that  is  every¬ 
body,  whenever,  that  is  whensoever  they  want 
to  save  time,  that  is — 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Mr.  Doubletalk,  you 
do  not  understand  my  question. 

Mr.  Doubletalk.  I  understand.  That  is,  1 
don’t  misunderstand.  Of  course  we’re  thor¬ 
oughly  understood — that  is  we  understand — I 
mean  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  misunder¬ 
stood  when  we  thoroughly  understand  each 
other. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Do  you  or  do  you  not 
leave  out  useless  little  words?  Are  you  or  are 
you  not  unfair  to  useless  little  words? 

Mr.  Doubletalk,  I  leave  out  words  when 
they  are  thoroughly  understood.  That  is,  I 
understand. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Your  honor,  I  object 
to  the  questioning  as  wasting  the  time  of  us 
all. 

fudge.  Objection  sustained. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  I  am  through  anyway. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Miss  Brief  Form, 
kindly  take  the  witness  stand. 


(fury,  court  clerk,  and  lawyers  straighten 
ties.) 

Court  Clerk  (unusually  polite).  Do  you 
solemnly  sw'ear  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth? 

Brief  Form,  (coyly).  I  do. 

Court  Clerk.  What  is  your  name? 

Brief  Form.  Briefly  (giggle),  I’m  Miss  Brief 
Form. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Do  you  have  any  spe¬ 
cial  complaint  against  your  landlord,  Willie 
Jones  ? 

Brief  Form.  He’s  untrue  to  me.  He  neg¬ 
lects  me.  He  beats  me. 

Counsel  for  Defense  (indignantly).  Untrue? 
Neglects  you?  Beats  you? 

Brief  Form.  He  writes  other  forms,  impost¬ 
ers  making  believe  that  they  possess  my  simple, 
pure  beauty  ( powders  nose.)  That’s  how  he’s 
untrue  to  me.  Sometimes  he  meets  me  and 
doesn’t  even  recognize  me.  That’s  how  he 
neglects  me. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  But  you  say  he  beats 
you? 

Brief  Form.  Yes,  when  he  decides  to  take 
me  out,  he  throws  me  around,  bends  my  poor 
neck,  twists  me.  I  don’t  care  for  cavemen. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Your  witness. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Isn’t  it  true,  Miss 
Brief  Form,  that  you  have  destroyed  the 
plaintiff’s  property.^  On  his  last  examination, 
did  you  not  refuse  to  be  recognized?  Is  it  not 
true  that  you  are  the  woman  of  a  thousand 
faces?  You  have  caused  the  plaintiff  much 
anguish. 

Miss  Brief  Form.  Is  it  my  fault  that  when 
I  am  beaten  down  I  cannot  hold  my  head  up 
proudly?  Is  it  my  fault  that  he  battered  my' 
nose  in  his  haste  and  then  he  doesn’t  know 
me?  He  is  the  one  who  can  make  or  break 
me. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Your  witness. 

(To  be  concluded) 

- 4 - 

SIX  MEMBERS  of  the  family  of  L.  M.  Cecil,  of 
Cecil’s  Business  College,  Spartanburg,  South 
Carolina,  are  in  w’ar  service.  Five  sons  (all  but 
the  youngest  have  college  degrees)  and  a  son- 
in-law  rate  stars  on  Mr.  Cecil’s  service  flag.  The 
roster  includes  two  Army  captains,  a  first  lieuten¬ 
ant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  a  Navy  ensign  who 
is  an  aviation  cadet,  and  one  representative  each 
in  the  college  Army  Reserve  and  a  subchaser 
school. 
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Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  assistant  superin-  Miss  Eleanor 
tendcnt  of  the  Oakland,  California,  public  crnment  appointn 
schools  since  1940,  will  succeed  William  F.  tensive  courses  in 
Ewing  as  superintend- 
ent  when  Mr.  Ewing's 
resignation  goes  into 
effect  on  June  30.  Mr. 

Ewing  plans  to  retire. 

Dr.  Odell  was  assist- 
1^  -  ant  professor  of  educa- 

^  tion  and  in  charge  of 

business  education  at 

lumhia  University,  un- 
supervisor 

M  of  adult  and  secondary 


BMilledgeville,  Georgia. 

For  many  years  she 
was  a  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  in  North¬ 
ern  High  School,  De¬ 
troit.  For  the  past  year 
she  has  been  teaching 
at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  and  Wayne 
University.  Miss  Skim- 
in  has  taught  methods 
courses  in  the  summer  sessions  of  Armstrong 
College,  Berkeley;  Woodbury  College,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  and  the  University  of  Florida,  Daytona 
Beach. 

Miss  Skimin  is  nationally  known  as  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  teaching  of  transcription.  She 
is  the  co-author  of  a  Iwok  on  this  subject  and 
is  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  B.E.W.  and 
other  professional  journals.  One  of  her  major 
contributions  to  business  education  has  been  as 
editor  of  the  Business  Education  Digest,  the 
official  publication  of  the  National  Business 
Teachers  Association,  of  which  she  is  past 
president. 


'M  Hollis  P.  Guy,  as- 

sistant  professor  of  com- 
nierce  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky,  has  re- 

as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
1  Aviation, 

Naval  Reserve.  He  has 
been  granted  military 
leave  from  the  Univers- 
ity.  A  member  the 
^  University  faculty  since 

1937,  Professor  Guy 
went  to  Lexington  from  Montgomery,  West 
Virginia,  where  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Business  Department  of  the  New  River  State 
College.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association;  di  rector  of  the  National 
Council  for  Business  Education;  and  associate 
editor  of  the  National  Business  Education 
Quarterly. 

Mrs.  Guy  will  remain  in  Lexington  until  she 
can  join  Lieutenant  Guy  after  he  has  completed 
his  indoctrination  training. 


Clair  E.  Daggett,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  State  Teachers’  College,  St.  Cloud, 
Minnesota,  has  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
and  is  now  a  bombing  instructor  at  an  Army  Air 
Force  bombardier  school  in  Texas. 
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An  amateur  photographer.  Dr.  Humphreys  has 
filmed  and  produced  a  series  of  1 6  mm.  moving 
pictures  in  commercial  education  subjects. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  late  John  R.  Humphreys, 
who  operated  the  former  College  of  Commerce 
many  years  and  also  served  on  the  Stockton 
Board  of  Education. 


«  Charles  Apel,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Gallagher 
School  of  Business,  Kan¬ 
kakee,  Illinois,  is  teach¬ 
ing  during  this  semester 
in  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Business 
of  Berea  College,  Berea, 
Kentucky.  He  is  taking 
the  place  of  W.  E.  New- 
bolt,  who  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  to  work  with  the 
Kentucky  State  Tax  Department.  Mr.  Apel  has 
been  head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  at  Kearney  and 
the  accounting  department  of  the  Portsmouth 
(Ohio)  Interstate  Business  College. 


Miss  Lucille  Tay- 
LOR  has  been  appointed 
assistant  professor  in  the 
Business  Administration 
Department  North 
Texas  Agricultural  Col- 
^  lege,  Arlington.  She 

formerly  taught  at  Hen- 
giijp*  derson  State  Teachers 

C  o  1 1  e  ge,  Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas,  and  was  head 
of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  in  the  Arkadel¬ 
phia  High  Schcx)l.  Miss  Taylor  has  held  office 
in  the  Southern  Business  Education  Association 
and  has  contributed  to  the  yearbook  and  official 
magazine  of  that  organization.  She  has  two  de¬ 
grees  from  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 


ors,  technicians,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  office  clerks;  and  he  is  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  all  classes,  all  psychological 
testing,  and  the  employment  of  civilian  person¬ 
nel.  The  school  is  located  in  the  new  Tech¬ 
nological  Institute  Building. 

Mr.  Bauernfeind  is  on  leave  of  absence  as  di¬ 
rector  of  guidance,  Waukegan  Township  High 
Illinois. 


William  R.  Kiddcx),  of  Goldey  College,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  died  on  January  12,  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  truck  as  he  stepped  off  the 
curb  at  an  intersection. 

Mr.  Kiddoo  was  head  of  the  Accounting  and 
Business  Administration  Departments  of  Goldey 
College,  with  which  he  had  been  associated  since 
1919.  He  had  recently  taken  a  leave  of  absence 
in  order  to  work  in  the  accounting  department  of 
the  DuPont  Company.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Goldey  College,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  Board  of  Accountancy,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Delaware  Society  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  an  associate  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bounds 
Kiddoo,  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland;  two  sons;  a 
brother;  and  a  sister. 


School,  Waukegan, 


tDR.  John  R.  Humph¬ 
reys,  director  of  the 
Humphreys  School  of 
Business,  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  member  of 
the  Stockton  Board  of 
Education,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  OPA  personnel 
director  for  northern 
California.  His  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  OPA  post 
will  in  no  way  affect 
the  Humphreys  School. 
Dr.  Humphreys  opened  his  school  in  1934. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  education  from  Stan¬ 
ford  University  last  year. 


Elroy  D.  Westbrook,  head  of  the  Westbrook 
Commercial  Academy,  Olean,  New  York,  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  founded  the 
Academy  sixty  years  ago  and  remained  head  of 
it  until  his  death.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Marion  Hare  Westbrook. 

Mr.  Westbrook  was  formerly  mayor  of  Olean. 
One  of  his  early  students  was  Fielder  Jones,  who 
became  manager  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 
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An  Index  to  Graded  Dictation  Material 

VERNON  MUSSELMAN 

Ensigu,  U.S.N.R.,  Tucson,  Arizona 

Mr.  Musselman  wrote  this  article  while  he  was  of  the  USe  of  this  tabulation,  let  US  assume 

a^stant  profe^r  of  commerdal  education  at  the  Studvinc  Chapter  10  of  Gregg 

University  of  Oklahoma. — bditor.  .  ^  t'i--  a- 

Shorthand,  Anniversary  Edition,  or  Assign- 

WE  all  know  that  every  issue  of  the  Gregg  ments  52-59  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

W'riter  and  the  Business  Education  for  the  Functional  Method.  We  need  (and 

W'orld  contains  graded  dictation  material,  but  find)  the  material  listed  below, 
we  have  found  that  when  we  wanted  to  use  1,  Supplementary  Reading  Material.  If  we 

something  that  was  graded  for  use  with  a  cer-  wish  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  students 

tain  chapter,  we  were  confronted  with  the  some  additional  shorthand  reading  material 

problem  of  hunting  for  suitable  material.  that  is  heavily  weighted  with  words  contain- 

We  tabulated  the  material,  therefore.  Now,  ing  the  principles  they  are  learning,  we  refer 

when  we  want  something  graded  for  a  partic-  to  Column  10  of  the  chart.  There  we  see 

ular  chapter,  we  know  exactly  in  which  issues  listed  exactly  the  issues  of  the  Gregg  Writer 

to  look.  that  contain  material  graded  for  use  with  this 

These  reference  sheets  have  become  so  valu-  chapter, 
able  to  us  that  I  should  like  to  pass  this  in-  2.  Test  Material.  Some  teachers  feel  that 
formation  along  to  others.  As  an  example  a  test  of  a  pupil’s  knowledge  of  shorthand 

Graded  Dictation  Material 

The  material  is  given  in  shorthand  in  the  issues  of  the  Gregg  Writer  listed  below;  the 
keys,  counted  for  dictation,  are  in  the  corresponding  issues  of  the  Business  Education 
World.  Key  to  the  abbreviations:  L,  letter;  S,  story;  A,  article;  BFD,  brief-form  drill; 

BFL,  brief-form  letter. 


CHAP.  1 

CHAP.  2 

CHAP.  3  i 

CHAP.  4 

CHAP.  5  1 

CHAP.  6 

L-S  Sep  33 

L-S  Sep  33 

L-S  Sep  33 

L-S  Oct  33 

L-S  Oct  33 

L-S  Oct  33 

L  Feb  34 

L-A  Feb  34 

L-A  Feb  34 

L-A  Mar  34 

L-A  Mar  34 

L-A  Mar  34 

L-S  Sep  34 

L-S  Sep  34 

L-S  Sep  34 

L-A  Oct  34 

L-A  Oct  34 

L-A  Oct  34 

BFD  Feb  33 

BFL  Feb  35 

BFL  Feb  35 

BFD  Mar  35 

BFD  Mar  35 

BFD  Mar  35 

S  Sep  35 

S  Sep  35 

S  Sep  35 

S  Oct  35 

L  Dec  35 

A  Dec  35 

L  Nov  35 

L  Nov  35 

L  Nov  35 

L  Dec  35 

L  Mar  36 

1  L  Jan  36 

L  Feb  36 

L  Feb  36 

L  Feb  36 

L  Mar  36 

L  Oct  36 

L  Nov  36 

L  Sep  36 

L  Sep  36 

S  Sep  36 

L  Oct  36 

L  Mar  37 

L  Mar  37 

L  Jan  37 

L  Jan  37 

1  L  Oct  36 

L  Feb  37 

S  Oct  37 

S  Oct  37 

A  Sep  37 

L  Sep  37 

I  S  Sep  3"' 

A  Oct  37 

L  Nov  37 

L  Nov  37 

L  Oct  37 

L  Oct  37 

L  Oct  37 

L  Nov  37 

L  Mar  38 

L  Mar  38 

L  Feb  38 

L  Feb  38 

i  L  Feb  38 

L  Mar  38 

;  L  Oct  38 

L  Oct  38 

L  Sep  38 

L  Sep  38  i 

t  L  Sep  38 

L  Sep  38 

BFD  Dec  38 

BFD  Dec  38 

BFD  Nov  38 

BFD  Nov  38 

1  BFD  Nov  38 

BFD  Dec  38 

L  Mar  39 

L  Mar  39 

L  Feb  39 

L  Feb  39 

!  L  Feb  39 

L  Mar  39 

L  Oct  39 

L  Oct  39 

L  Sep  39 

L  Sep  39 

L-A  Sep  39 

L  Oct  39 

BFL  Apr  40 

BFL  Dec  39 

BFL  Feb  40 

BFL  Nov  39 

1  BFL  Feb  40 

BFL  Nov  39 

L  Oct  40 

BFL  May  40 

S  Sep  40 

BFL  Feb  40 

S  Sep  40 

BFL  Mar  40 

L  Feb  41 

L  Oct  40 

L  Feb  41 

S  Sep  40 

1  L  Feb  41 

L  Oct  40 

L  Oct  41 

L  Feb  41 

L  Sep  4l 

L  Feb  41 

L  Sep  41 

L.  Feb  41 

L  Mar  42 

L  Oct  41 

L  Feb  42 

L  Sep  41 

1  L  Feb  42 

L  Oct  41 

L  Oct  42 

L  Mar  42 

L  Sep  42 

L  Jan  43 

1  L  Feb  42 

1  L  Sep  42 

L  Jan  43 

1 

L  Jan  42 

1  L  Sep  42 
j  L  Jan  43 

L  Mar  42 

L  Oct  42 

L  Feb  43 

L  Feb  43 

L  Jan  42 

L  Oct  42 

L  Feb  43 
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CHAP.  7  ^ 

-  1 

CHAP.  8  ’ 

- T 

CHAP.  9 

1 

CHAP.  10  ' 

CHAP.  1 1  1 

CHAP.  12 

1 

L-S  Nov  33  1 

1 

L-S  Nov  33  ^ 

L-S  Nov  33 

L-A  Dec  33  ! 

L-A  Dec  33 

L-A  Dec  33 

L-A  Apr  34 

L-A  Apr  34 

L-A  Apr  34 

L-S-A  May  34 

L-S-A  May  34 

L-S-A  May  34 

L  A  Nov  34 

L-A  Nov  34  1 

L-A  Nov  34 

L  Dec  34  ' 

L-Dec  34 

L  Dec  34 

BFD  Apr  35 

BFD  Apr  35 

BFD  Apr  35 

BFD  May  35  i 

BFD  May  35 

BFD  May  34 

L  Jan  36  i 

S  Oct  35 

A  Mar  36 

A  Apr  36  j 

L  June  36 

L  Dec  36 

A  Jan  36 

S  Dec  35 

L  May  36 

L  June  36  ! 

L  Dec  36 

L  June  37 

L  Apr  36 

L  Jan  36 

L  Dec  36 

L  Dec  36 

L  June  36 

L  Jan  38 

L  Nov  36  ; 

A  Feb  36  ! 

L  May  37 

L  May  37 

L  Jan  38 

L  May  38 

L  Apr  37 

L  May  36 

L  Dec  37 

L  Jan  38 

A  Mar  38  1 

L  Jan  39 

A  Nov  37  1 

L  Nov  36  1 

S  Jan  38  ' 

S  Feb  38 

L  May  38  ! 

L  Feb  39 

L  Dec  37  , 

L  Apr  37 

L  Apr  38 

L  May  38  ^ 

BFD  Dec  38 

L  June  39 

L  Apr  38  1 

L  Dec  37 

BFD  Nov  38  1 

1  L  Dec  38 

L  Jan  39 

L  Dec  40 

L  Nov  38  1 

L  Apr  38 

L  Dec  38 

1  BFD  Dec  38 

L  Feb  39 

S  Jan  40 

BFD  Nov  38  1 

L  Nov  38 

i  L  Jan  39 

1  L  Feb  39  i 

t  L  June  39  1 

S  Feb  40 

S  Nov  39 

BFD  Nov  38 

i  L  May  39 

'  L  May  39 

L  Jan  40  1 

;  L  Mar  41 

L  Jan  .39 

L  Jan  39 

A  Dec  39 

A  Dec  39 

L  Dec  40 

A  Apr  41 

L  Apr  39 

L  Apr  39 

L  Nov  40 

1  L  Dec  40 

:  L  Mar  41 

1  1.  Dec  41 

L  Nov  40 

L  Nov  40 

1.  Mar  41 

L  Mar  41 

L  Dec  41 

*S  May  42 

L  Mar  41 

L  Mar  41 

L  Nov  4l 

L  Dec  4l 

L  May  42 

*S  June  42 

L  Nov  41 

L  Nov  41 

1  L  Apr  42 

L  May  42 

1  L  Dec  42 

**L  Sep  42 

L  Jan  42 

\  L  Apr  42 

L  Nov  42 

L  Dec  42 

♦♦L  Oct  42 

L  Apr  42 

L  Nov  42 

L  Mar  43 

L  Nov  42 

1  L  Mar  43 

i 

L  Mar  43 

1 

1 

j 

*  *  L  Nov  42 
**L  Dec  42 
**L  Jan  43 

1  **L  Feb  43 

♦  Sentences  usin^  the  special  forms. 

*•  Beginning  in  the  September,  1942,  issue  and  continuing  are  short  letters  using  the  special  forms, 
assignments  35,  37,  39,  41,  43,  45  in  the  Functional  Method  Manual. 


principles  is  fairer  if  he  is  asked  to  transcribe 
content  material  that  contains  words  using  the 
principles  he  is  supposed  to  know  than  if  he  is 
asked  to  transcribe  a  list  of  words.  Again,  our 
chart  tells  us  where  we  can  find  the  desired 
material. 

3.  Seti’-Ma/ler  Dictation.  When  we  want 
new-matter  dictation  for  Chapter  10,  we  know 
how  to  find  it. 

I  find  another  use  for  this  chart  in  my 
methods  classes.  I  give  my  apprentice  short¬ 
hand  teachers  a  copy  of  this  index,  together 
with  a  set  of  criteria  for  selecting  superior  dic¬ 
tation  material,  assign  them  a  certain  chapter, 
and  ask  them  to  decide  (giving  reasons)  which 
articles  they  consider  better  than  the  rest. 

[Teachers  have  the  permission  of  Mr.  Mussel- 
man  and  the  Business  Education  World  to 
duplicate  this  index  of  graded  material.'] 

- ^ - 

Because  of  the  demand  for  trained  assistants 
for  accountants  and  business  organizations.  Pace 
Institute,  New  York  City,  has  added  to  its 
evening-school  curriculum  a  sixteen-week  intens¬ 
ive  course  in  accounting  for  women. 


George  H.  Dalrymple,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  Business  Department  of  East  Side  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  died  in  February 
at  the  age  of  72. 

Mr.  Dalrymple  went  to  Newark  in  1911  after 
teaching  for  many  years  in  various  schools  in 
Vermont  and  Iowa.  He  had  been  principal  of 
two  schools  in  Vermont,  his  native  state,  and  had 
also  served  as  senior  examiner  for  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education,  Albany. 

He  was  co-author,  with  P.  Myers  Heiges,  of  a 
widely  used  text  in  record  keeping. 


Mrs.  Sadie  Wilcox  Coleman,  of  Phoenix  (Ari¬ 
zona)  Union  High  School,  died  recently  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  She  had  taught  in 
Phoenix  for  twenty-five  years  and  was  on  leave 
from  the  Commercial  Department  at  the  time  of 
her  death. 

Mrs.  Coleman  was  the  author  of  many  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  several  manuals  and  work  books 
used  in  Arizona  schools.  Her  students  won  nu¬ 
merous  national  honors  in  competitions.  She 
was  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 
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The  Principles  of  Business  Education 

Eighth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Business 
'J'eachers  Association,  The  Ann  Arbor  Press, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1942.  Copies  may  be 
ordered  from  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Free  to  members,  207  pages. 

It  is  enjoyable  to  receive  a  yearbook  such  as  The 
Principles  of  Business  Education,  for  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  type  of  yearbook  in  several  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  loosely  co-ordinated  papers  that  were  read  at  a 
convention.  It  is  the  result  of  the  co-operative 
effort  of  at  least  thirty  leaders  in  the  field. 

Secondly,  it  is  one  (the  third)  of  a  series  of 
planned,  unified,  and  comprehensive  studies  in  busi¬ 
ness  education-.  The  method  followed  in  collecting 
the  material  for  the  book  was  unique  as  well  as 
basically  sound.  The  following  six  nationally  known 
authorities  in  business  education  were  asked  "to 
prepare  a  joint  statement  which  would  bring  to¬ 
gether  their  own  thinking,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
in  the  form  of  a  set  of  guiding  priixiples":  Ann 
Brewington,  Paul  A.  Carlson,  D.  D.  Lessenberry, 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  Louis  A. 
Rice. 

Twenty-four  other  persons,  representing  other 
fields  as  well  as  business  education,  reviewed  and 
evaluated  the  work  of  the  Writing  Committee. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  set  in  the  first  chapter, 
■'The  Functions  of  Business  Education” — the  only 
chapter,  incidentally,  that  is  the  work  of  one  per¬ 
son  alone.  Almost  every  business-education  periodi¬ 
cal  includes  at  least  one  article  in  which  someone 
is  strongly  advocating  particular  functions — usually 
either  vocational  or  personal — at  the  expense  of  the 
other  functions.  Because  of  this,  this  well-balanced 
analysis  of  all  the  functions  of  business  education 
is  timely  and  should  do  much  to  clarify  the  con¬ 
fusion  among  business  educators. 

The  list  of  objectives  is  comprehensive.  It  in¬ 
cludes  personal  use  and  vocational  training;  pre¬ 
employment  and  in-service  training;  occupational  in¬ 
telligence,  personality  developnaent,  and  guidance; 
and  consumer  activities  and  socio-economic  problems. 


HTT 


The  purposes  of  business  education  in  each  of 
the  various  types  of  schools  are  presented.  Firully, 
to  round  out  and  complete  an  admirable  contribu¬ 
tion,  the  function  of  business  education  in  relation 
to  the  entire  educational  program  is  emphasized. 

The  next  six  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted 
to  a  statement  of  fifty-seven  principles  of  business 
education,  with  an  explanatory  statement  of  each  of 
them.  The  purpose  of  these  statements  is  to  aid 
in  crystallizing  the  philosophy  of  business  education 
among  business  educators. 

We  quote:  "It  is  probably  neither  possible  nor 
dc*sirable  to  achieve  unanimous  agreement  among 
leaders,  administrators,  and  teachers  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  concerning  all  the  fundamental  principles 
or  points  of  view  and  practices.  But  the  strength  of 
a  co-operative  enterprise  is  in  its  unity  of  purpose 
and  common  acceptance  of  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples.  The  absence  of  such  unity  of  purpose 
in  business  education  is  unquestionably  one  cause  for 
the  contradictory  and  confusing  statements  found 
in  current  literature  on  business  education.” 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  several  outstand¬ 
ing  business  educators  co-operated  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  explanation  of  these  principles  of  business 
education.  To  say  that  they  have  done  a  good  job  is 
to  put  It  mildly.  They  have  developed  a  set  of  guid¬ 
ing  principles  that  can  be  followed  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  effective  business-education  program. 

The  first  fifteen  principles  are  concerned  with  the 
organization  and  administration  of  business  education, 
those  in  the  next  group  deal  with  business  teacher 
personnel,  and  those  in  the  third  group  emphasize 
student  personnel  and  guidance. 

Twenty-three  of  the  principles  set  the  pattern  for 
a  functional  curriculum,  indicating  the  importance 
given  to  this  vital  subject.  The  final  set  of  principles 
is  centered  around  the  evaluation  of  the  program  of 
business  education. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  short  space,  critically  to 
analyze  each  set  of  principles.  Neither  does  it  seem 
feasible  to  select  a  few  for  special  attention.  The 
principles  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  persons 
responsible  for  the  advancement  of  business  education. 

Incidentally,  the  last  chapter  is  not  the  last  chap¬ 
ter.  It  is  reported  that  the  chapter  devoted  to  sup¬ 
plementary  comments  and  dissent  by  members  of 
the  Reviewing  Committee  was  inadvertently  omitted 
by  the  printer.  It  probably  will  be  released  as  a 
supplement. 

The  Yearbook  Committee  consisted  of  E.  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Irma  Ehrenhardt  Himmelbauer,  Eleanor  Skim- 
in,  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  and  McKee  Fisk,  Chairman 
and  Editor  of  the  Yearbook. 

The  American  Economy  in  Wartime 

Paul  F.  Gemmill  and  Ralph  H.  Blodgett, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1942,  72 
pages,  50  cents. 

The  newspapers  and  magazines  give  us  many  un¬ 
related  bits  of  the  economic  changes  being  made 
under  our  present  war  conditions.  A  pamphlet  such 
as  this  aids  us  in  correlating  these  bits  and  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  understanding  of  how  the  day-to-day 
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changes  fit  into  the  complete  picture.  Furthermore, 
it  helps  us  to  understand  the  broader  economic  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  confronted  during  war¬ 
time. 

Reading  this  pamphlet  is  worth  while  if  you  want 
a  scientific  basis  for  understanding  and  evaluating 
the  economic  changes  that  are  taking  place.  The 
authors  present  only  the  facts,  with  little  or  no  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  point  of  view,  and  with  no  emo¬ 
tionalism. 

Six  major  phases  of  wartime  economics  about 
which  we  hear  and  read  daily  are  presented;  that  is, 
production,  labor  problems,  price  control,  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  public  finance,  and  civilian  consump¬ 
tion.  The  authors  enumerate  and  discuss  three 
methods  of  obtaining  the  goods  we  need  for  war  pur¬ 
poses;  namely,  "by  increasing  total  production;  by 
diverting  land,  labor,  and  capital  for  ordinary  to 
war  production;  and  by  'living  on  principal.’  ”  An 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  United  States'  ac¬ 
tual  and  potential  labor  force  and  our  labor  needs 
along  with  a  discussion  of  the  labor  relations,  labor 
problems,  and  the  War  Labor  Board.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  wartime  prices,  attempts  to  con¬ 
trol  prices,  stock  piles  of  critical  materials,  exclusive 
purchasing  agreements,  "lease-lend,”  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  the  future. 

Regardless  of  what  subject  is  being  taught,  the 
teacher  today  should  not  avoid  questions  relating  to 
the  war  from  his  students.  A  good  scientific  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  wartime  economic  problems,  such  as  this 
one,  will  be  of  assistance  in  giving  intelligent  an¬ 
swers. 

Civil  Service 

The  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
Department  of  Business  Education,  N.E.A., 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Winter,  1942.  Free  to  members. 

A  discussion  of  civil  service  is  timely  just  now,  due 
to  the  present  need  for  trained  clerical  workers  and 
students’  increasing  interest  in  civil-service  posi¬ 
tions.  This  entire  issue  is  devoted  to  discussions 
of  the  various  phases  of  civil-service  work,  writ¬ 
ten  by  persons  experienced  in  the  particular  area 
with  which  they  dealt. 

The  articles  place  emphasis  upon  peacetime  as 
well  as  wartime  positions  in  civil  service.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  articles  seem  to  be  too  idealistic,  even 
of  peacetime*  conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  some 
of  the  conditions  that  are  reported  to  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

It  is  not  meant  to  belittle  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  publication.  Much  information  is  given 
concerning  the  civil-service  program,  employment 
requirements,  and  opportunities  for  well-trained  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  field. 

Rena  B.  Smith,  in  relating  the  opportunities  in 
civil-service  positions,  not  only  lists  the  specialized 
training  necessary  but  stresses  the  importance  of 
personal  qualities  as  well.  Cecil  Puckett  reports 
the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  duties  of  civil- 
service  workers.  The  results  reveal  that  large  num¬ 


bers  of  these  workers  stressed  the  value  of  English, 
filing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  voca¬ 
tional  information.  Barnett  Atkinson  describes  the 
civil-service-type  tests  that  are  given  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Schools,  while  an  article  by  London  A.  San¬ 
ders  explains  the  need  for  conservation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  school  typeNvriters  and  the  need  for  type¬ 
writers  in  the  armed  services. 

The  pre-employment  and  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  carried  on  by  various  Governmental  agencies 
are  analyzed  in  the  remaining  four  articles. 

The  Lady  Means  Business 

By  Aimee  Buchanan,  Simon  and  Schuster, 
New  York,  1942,  296  pages  plus  bibliography, 
appendix,  and  tables.  $2.50. 

The  honestly  descriptive  subtitle  of  this  book  is 
How  to  Reach  the  Top  in  the  Business  World — 
the  Career  Woman’s  Own  Machiavelli.”  The  au¬ 
thor’s  purpose  is  to  tell  women  how  to  advance  far 
beyond  secretarial  jobs,  into  top  executive  positions. 
She  emphasizes  the  value  of  basic  business  education 
for  women  ("the  manipulation  of  words  or  the 
manipulation  of  figures"),  in  addition  to  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  Even  a  girl  with  a  college  degree  must 
have  a  mechanical  skill  and  must  expect  to  enter 
business  in  a  lower  bracket  than  a  young  man  with 
equal  or  less  training. 

Shorthand  is  a  necessary  skill  for  the  ambitious 
young  woman  unless  she  goes  into  accounting.  "The 
majority  of  executives,"  says  the  author,  "prefer  to 
dictate  to  a  stenographer  rather  than  to  a  machine, 
which  cannot  weed  out  the  irrelevant  from  the  rele¬ 
vant  as  it  goes  along.  All  the  better  secretarial 
positions  require  a  knowledge  of  shorthand." 

This  is  a  most  unusual  and  important  book.  In 
the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  every  girl  business 
student  ought  to  study  it  carefully,  whether  or  not 
she  thinks  she  wants  to  advance  to  a  top  executive 
job.  (One  good  point  to  remember  is:  "Too 
juvenile-looking  clothes  are  likely  to  keep  you  in 
the  small  jobs.’’) 

It’s  good  reading,  this  frank  exposition  of  the 
business  problems  that  ambitious  and  capable  women 
must  face.  Miss  Buchanan  has  written  truly  and  well 
for  the  woman  who  has  the  urge  and  the  drive  to 
climb  to  the  top.  Now  someone  ought  to  provide  a 
little  comfort  for  the  less  ambitious  woman,  who 
would  be  happy  only  part  way  up  the  ladder  if  her 
conscience  did  not  hurt  her  because  of  the  unsealed 
distances  above. — D.  Af.  /. 

Some  Important  Recent 
Washington  Publications 

Training  Chart.  Summarizing  ty'pes  of  war-train¬ 
ing  courses  for  boys,  girls,  men,  and  women.  Write: 
War  Manpower  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Out  of  Many — One.  Summarizing  plans  for  in- 
tercultural  education;  that  is,  what  teachers  can  do 
to  promote  understanding  among  America’s  varied 
peoples.  Published  by  the  Service  Bureau  for  In- 
tercultural  Education,  221  West  52d  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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The  B.  E.  W.  Summer  School  Directory 

Our  custom  in  the  past  has  been  to  publish  a  summer-session  directory  in  the  April  B.E.W. 
This  year  the  organization  of  summer  schools  is  progressing  more  slowly  than  usual,  so  we  are 
able  to  print  only  a  partial  list  in  this  issue.  A  more  complete  list  will  appear  in  the  May 
B.E.W'.  Special  courses  in  commercial  teacher- training  and  content  subjects  will  be  offered  this 
summer  at  the  following  schools,  according  to  announcements  received  by  the  B.E.W''. 


ALABAMA 

Alabama  College,  Montevallo.  Two  terms;  June 
10  to  july  21;  July  22  to  August  25.  Dr.  M.  L. 
Orr,  Director;  Lelah  Brownfield,  Department  Head. 
Jacksonville  State  Teachers  College,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Tw'o  terms;  June  1  to  July  10;  July  12  to 
August  13.  Houston  Cole,  President;  Lucille 
Branscomb,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Livingston.  Two  terms; 
May  31  to  July  7;  July  to  August  13.  Dr.  N. 
F.  Greenhill,  President;  Hazel  Turbeville,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Alabama,  University.  Two  terms; 
June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  27.  C.  E. 
Williams,  Director;  Louise  Clymer,  Department 
Head. 

ARXANSAS 

Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro.  Two  terms; 
May  21  to  June  30;  July  5  to  August  10.  D.  F. 
Showalter,  Director;  Dr.  W.  G.  Shover,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Henderson  State  Teachers  College,  Arkadel- 
phia.  Two  terms;  May  31  to  July  2;  July  5  to 
August  6.  Dr.  Matt  Ellis,  Director;  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
guerite  Culp,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville.  Two  terms; 
June  9  to  July  20;  July  21  to  August  27.  Dr. 
H.  G.  Hotz,  Director;  Mrs.  Pearl  E.  Green,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

CALIFORNIA 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley.  June  28  to  August 

6.  J.  Evan  Armstrong.  President. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  University.  June 
17  to  August  28.  Eliot  G.  Mears,  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter;  J.  Hugh  Jackson,  Executive  Head, 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
June  28  to  September  4.  Dean  Lester  B.  Rogers, 
Director;  Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  Department  Head. 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley. 
Two  terms:  June  15  to  August  7;  July  6  to  August 

7.  Dr.  G.  W.  Frasier,  President;  Dr.  A.  O.  Colvin, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  Two  terms; 
June  18  to  July  23;  July  26  to  August  28.  Dr. 
E.  F.  D’Arms,  Director;  Helen  B.  Borland,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver.  Two  terms;  June 
21  to  July  23;  July  26  to  August  27.  H.  D. 
Fasnacht,  Director  and  Department  Head. 


Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison. 
Three  terms:  June  7  to  June  18;  June  21  to  July 
30;  August  2  to  August  13.  C.  C.  Casey,  Presi¬ 
dent;  T.  K.  Wilson,  Department  Head. 

CONNECTICUT 

Morse  College,  Hartford.  June  21  to  August  13. 
Wesley  E.  Morse,  Director;  Dr.  Ion  E.  Dwyer, 
Department  Head. 

Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  New  Britain. 
July  5  to  August  6.  Dr.  H.  D.  Delte,  Director; 
Raymond  W.  Phipps,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Two  terms: 
June  21  to  July  30;  August  2  to  September  10. 
S.  Willard  Price,  Director;  Frank  H.  Ash,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

American  University,  Washington.  June  15  to 
September  3.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Engel,  Director;  P. 
P.  Stapay,  Department  Head. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington. 
June  28  to  August  7.  Dr.  Roy  J.  Deferrari, 
Director;  Dr.  Paul  J.  FitzPatrick,  Department 
Head. 

FLORIDA 

Florida  Southern  College,  Lakeland.  June  14  to 
August  21.  J.  C.  Peel,  Director;  W.  O.  Ropp, 
Department  Head. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee. 
R.  L.  Eyman,  Director;  Luella  Richey,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  Deland.  Two  terms; 
June  1 1  to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  28.  Dean 
H.  C.  Garwood,  Director;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Fisher, 
Department  Head. 

GEORGIA 

Berry  College,  Mount  Berry.  June  1  to  August 
25.  Gardner  L.  Green,  Director;  Ruth  Hawkins, 
Department  Head. 

Georgia  State  Womans  College,  Valdosta.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  16  to  August  20. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Durrenberger,  Director;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Puckett,  Department  Head. 

Georgia  Teachers  College,  Collegeboro.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  20. 
Z.  S.  Henderson,  Director. 

North  Georgia  College,  Dahlonega.  June  15  to 
August  18.  President  J.  C.  Rogers,  Director;  New¬ 
ton  Oakes,  Department  Head. 

South  Georgia  College,  Douglas.  June  8  to  Au¬ 
gust  24.  President  J.  M.  Thrash,  Director;  W.  P. 
Dillingham,  Department  Head. 
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IDAHO 

Lnivhksmy  Oh  Idaho,  Moxiow.  June  7  to  August 
28.  J.  F.  Messenger,  Dean  of  Summer  Sessions; 
Miss  Ellen  Reierson,  Department  Head. 

ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 
Charleston.  Two  terms;  June  7  to  July  16;  July 
ly  to  August  20.  Dr.  Earl  S.  Dickerson,  Director. 
CiREGG  College,  Chicago.  July  6  to  August  IV 
Paul  M.  Pair,  Director. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal.  Two 
terms;  June  21  to  August  13;  August  16  to  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  Dr.  R.  W.  Fairchild,  President;  Arthur 
Williams,  Department  Head. 

.Northwestern  University,  Evanston.  Two  terms; 
June  21  to  July  31;  August  2  to  August  13. 
Dr.  Rollin  B.  Posey,  Director;  Albert  C.  Fries, 
Department  Head. 

Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
Carbondale.  Two  terms;  June  7  to  July  16;  July 
19  to  August  27.  Roscoe  Pulliam,  President;  T.  L. 
Bryant,  Department  Head. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Four  terms: 
June  21  to  July  10;  July  12  to  July  31;  August 
2  to  August  21;  August  23  to  September  11. 
Carl  F.  Huth,  Director;  Ann  Brcwington,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Ma¬ 
comb.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to 
August  20.  Dr.  Frank  Beu,  President;  Dr.  Clyde 
Beighey,  Department  Head. 

INDIANA 

The  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  June 
8  to  July  9;  July  12  to  August  13.  Dr.  M.  E. 
Studebaker,  Department  Head. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis.  June  8  to  August 
2.  George  F.  Leonard,  Director. 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville.  Three  terms; 
May  3  to  June  11;  June  14  to  July  16;  July  19 
to  August  20.  Virgil  Hunt,  Director;  Mrs.  Blanche 
M.  Wean,  Department  Head. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Two  terms:  June  8  to  July  9;  July  12  to  August 
13.  Helen  Wood,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Two  terms:  May 
5  to  June  23;  June  24  to  August  21.  Dr.  H.  B. 
Wells,  President;  Dr.  Elvin  S.  Eyster,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

IOWA 

Central  College,  Pella.  Tw'o  terms:  May  31  to  July 
9;  July  12  to  August  20.  Herbert  G.  Mentink, 
Director. 

Drake  University,  Des  Moines.  Two  teams:  June 
8  to  July  17;  July  20  to  August  28.  Dr.  H.  G. 
Harmon,  President;  E.  I.  Hays,  Director. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  June 
2  to  August  20.  Dr.  R.  O.  Skar,  Director. 

Loras  College,  Dubuque.  Two  terms:  June  19  to 
July  30;  June  19  to  September  3.  Rev.  F.  J. 
Houlahan,  Director;  Lester  Becker,  Department 
Head. 

Morningside  College,  Sioux  City.  Two  terms:  June 


3  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  25.  Dean  George 
Hill,  Director. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Two  terms. 
June  7  to  July  30;  April  26  to  July  50.  Dear 
Harry  K.  Newburn,  Director;  George  M.  Hittler, 
Department  Head. 

KANSAS 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays.  May  24 
to  July  23.  Dr.  E.  R.  McCartney,  Dean;  Dr. 
Leonard  W.  Thompson,  Department  Head. 
Kansas  State  A.  &  M.  College,  Manhattan.  Two 
terms:  May  31  to  July  27;  July  28  to  Sept.  18. 
Edwin  L.  Holton,  Dean. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia.  June 
2  to  July  30.  Dr.  T.  W.  Butcher,  President;  S. 
J.  Turille,  Department  Head. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  Two 
terms:  May  31  to  July  30;  July  31  to  August  27. 
Dr.  Rees  H.  Hughes,  President;  Dr.  W.  S.  Lyerla, 
Department  Head. 

Southwestern  College,  Winfield.  Two  terms: 
June  1  to  July  24;  July  27  to  August  21.  T. 
Reese  Marsh,  Director. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence.  Two  terms:  May 
22  to  September  10;  June  12  to  August  6.  J.  W. 
Twente,  Director;  Margaret  O'Briant,  Department 
Head. 

KENTUCKY 

Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  10;  July  12 
to  August  14.  Dr.  J.  L.  Harman,  President. 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College, 
Richmond.  June  9  to  August  25.  Dean  W.  C.  Jones, 
Director;  Dr.  W.  J.  Moore,  Department  Head. 
Morehead  State  Teachers  College,  Morehead. 
Two  terms:  June  9  to  July  17;  July  19  to  August 
25.  Dr.  William  H.  Vaughn,  President;  R.  W. 
Jennings,  Department  Head. 

Murray  State  Teachers  College,  Murray.  Two 
terms;  June  7  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  21. 
Fred  M.  Gingles,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  21;  July  22  to  August  28.  Dr. 
Leo  M.  Chamberlain,  Dean  of  the  University; 
A.  J.  Lawrence,  Department  Head. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston.  May 
31  to  August  20.  Claybrook  Cottingham,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Amos  W.  Ford,  Department  Head. 
Louisiana  State  Normal  College,  Natchitoches. 
May  31  to  August  20.  Dr.  Joe  Farrar,  Director; 
N.  B.  Morrison,  Department  Head. 

Louisiana  State  University,  University.  June  4 
to  August  27.  Dean  E.  B.  Robert,  Director;  How¬ 
ard  M.  Norton,  Department  Head. 
Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute,  Lafayette 
June  2  to  August  20.  M.  D.  Doucet,  Dean,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvard  University,  Graduate  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Cambridge.  June  28  to  August  7.  Frederick 
G.  Nichols,  Director  of  Business  Education. 
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MICHIGAN 

Fbkris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  May  31  to  July  2; 
July  5  to  August  6.  Merle  Ward,  President;  K. 
G.  Merrill,  Director. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti.  June 
14  to  August  20  H.  Z.  Wilber,  Director;  J.  C. 
Springman,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Two  terms: 
June  7  to  Sept.  24;  June  28  to  August  20.  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Hopkins.  Director;  J.  M.  Trytten.  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Wayne  University,  Detroit.  Three  terms:  June  21 
to  July  31;  August  2  to  August  26;  August  16 
to  September  10.  Robert  M.  Magee,  Jr.,  Director; 
James  L.  Holtsclaw,  Department  Head. 

Western  Michigan  College  of  Education,  Kala¬ 
mazoo.  June  21  to  August  20.  Dr.  Elmer  H.  Wilds, 
Director,  Dr,  J,  Marshall  Hanna,  Department 
Head. 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  23;  July  26  to  August  27. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi  Southern  College,  Hattiesburg.  Two 
terms:  May  31  to  July  5;  July  5  to  August  6. 
W.  B.  Harlan,  Director  and  Department  Head. 
University  of  Mississippi,  University.  Two  terms: 
June  2  to  July  27;  July  28  to  Sept.  12.  Dr. 
Alton  Bryant,  Director. 

MISSOURI 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg.  May  27  to  July  30;  July  31  to  August 
27.  George  W.  Diemer,  President;  Myrtle  Downs, 
Acting  Department  Head. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville.  May  24  to  August  13.  Dr.  Walter  H. 
Ryle,  President;  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby,  Department 
Head. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield.  May  26  to  July  28.  Roy  Ellis,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  W.  V.  Cheek,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  23;  July  24  to  September  3. 
Theo.  W.  H.  Irion,  Dean,  School  of  Education; 
Merea  Williams,  Department  Head. 

MONTANA 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  Two  terms: 
June  7  to  July  16;  June  7  to  August  13.  Dr. 
Walter  A.  Anderson,  Director;  Mrs.  Brenda  F. 
Wilson,  Department  Head. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  State  Normal  College,  Chadron,  June 
7  to  August  6.  Dr.  Wiley  G.  Brooks,  Director; 
Maude  Ummel,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kearney.  June  1  to  July 
30.  Herbert  L.  Cushing,  President. 

State  Teachers  College,  Peru.  Two  terms:  June 
7  to  July  14;  June  7  to  July  30.  W.  R.  Pate, 
President;  Nona  Palmer,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  Two  terms: 


June  1  to  July  2;  July  6  to  August  6.  R.  D. 
Moritz,  Dean  of  the  Summer  School;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Morton,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Omaha,  Omaha.  Three  terms:  June 
7  to  July  31;  July  5  to  August  7;  May  24  to 
August  28.  Everett  M.  Hosman,  Director. 

NEVADA 

University  of  Nevada,  Reno.  June  7  to  August  28. 
Dr.  Harold  N.  Brown,  Director  of  Summer  Ses¬ 
sions;  Leonard  Chadwick,  Department  Head. 

NEW  JERSEY 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College,  Jersey  City. 
June  28  to  September  17.  Dr.  Chris  C.  Rossey, 
Director;  Donald  O.  Thomas,  Department  Head. 
Rider  College,  Trenton.  June  13  to  August  20. 
Dr.  Joseph  W.  Seay,  Director;  C.  A.  McKinney, 
Department  Head. 

Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange.  June  28 
to  August  27.  Rev.  F.  Francis  Guterl,  Director; 
Dr.  McGrath,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton.  May  10  to 
August  20.  Roscoe  L.  West.  Director;  M.  A.  Trav¬ 
ers,  Department  Head. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Fastern  New  Mexico  College,  Portales.  May  24 
to  July  2;  July  5  to  August  7.  Dr.  H.  C.  Gos- 
sard.  Director. 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University,  Las  Vegas. 
Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  17  to  Au¬ 
gust  20.  Edward  Eyring,  President;  Vernon  V. 
Payne,  Acting  Department  Head. 

New  Mexico  State  Teachers  College,  Silver  City. 
June  7  to  July  30.  Dr.  H.  W.  James,  Director; 
Elmer  C.  Humphrey,  Department  Head. 

NEW  YORK 

Chautauqua  Summer  Schools,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Division,  Chautauqua.  July  5  to  August 
13.  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Director;  Alfred  H. 
Quinette,  Department  Head. 

Columbia  University,  New  York.  July  6  to  Au¬ 
gust  13.  Professor  Harry  Morgan  Ayres,  Director; 
William  E.  Harned,  Department  Head,  Secretarial 
Studies;  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Department 
Head,  Business  Education;  Dean  Robert  D.  Cal¬ 
kins,  Department  Head,  School  of  Business. 
Fordham  University,  School  of  Education,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  July  6  to  August  14.  Dean  Francis 
M.  Crowley,  Director;  Dr.  Charles  Hainfeld,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York.  Two  terms:  May 
17  to  June  25,  June  26  to  August  6.  Dean 
James  L.  Fitzgerald,  Director  and  Department 
Head. 

Nazareth  College,  Rochester,  July  5  to  August  13. 
Sister  Teresa  Marie,  Dean  and  Director;  Elizabeth 
M.  Fake,  Department  Head. 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 
July  5  to  August  14.  Dean  M.  G.  Nelson,  Di¬ 
rector. 

University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo.  Three  terms:  May 
24  to  June  26;  June  28  to  August  7;  August  9 
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to  September  18.  L.  O.  Cummings,  Director. 
Jniversity  of  Rochester,  Rochester.  Two  terms: 
May  10  to  June  18;  June  28  to  August  6. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Mills,  Director;  Mary  Ehret,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse.  May  17  to  August 
28.  K.  J.  Kennedy,  Registrar;  Charles  L.  Raper, 
Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration. 

NORTH  CAROUNA 

East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Greenville. 
June  3  to  August  27.  Dr.  L.  R.  Meadows,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Dr.  E.  R.  Browning,  Department  Head. 

Elon  College,  Elon  College.  Two  terms:  May  31 
to  July  9;  July  10  to  August  13.  Dean  J.  D. 
Messick,  Director;  W.  W.  Howell,  Department 
Head. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory.  Two  terms:  June 
3  to  July  12;  July  13  to  August  21.  G.  R.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Director;  H.  L.  Creech,  Department  Head. 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh.  June  7  to  August  7. 
Dean  Benson  W.  Davis,  Director;  Clyde  W.  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Department  Head. 

Queens  College,  Charlotte.  June  15  to  July  25. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gettys,  Director;  M.  H.  Inglis,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Greensboro.  June  9  to  July  17.  C.  W.  Phillips, 
Secretary;  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  Department  Head. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

State  Teachers  College,  Mayville.  June  7  to  July 
30.  C.  W.  Grace,  President;  Gena  Ostby,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  June  7  to 
July  30.  Dr.  E.  H.  Kleinpell,  President. 
University  of  North  Dakota,  University.  June 
1  to  July  23..  J.  V.  Breitwieser,  Dean. 

OHIO 

Baldwin  Wallace  College,  Berea.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  23;  July  26  to  September  3. 
Myron  F.  Wicke,  Acting  Dean;  E.  B.  Cochran, 
Department  Head. 

Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green. 
Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  10;  July  12  to  August 
13.  Dr.  Clyde  Hissong,  Director;  Paul  F.  Muse, 
Department  Head. 

Capital  University,  Columbus.  June  7  to  July  16; 
July  19  to  August  27.  Dr.  Wm.  Young,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Harm  Harms,  Department  Head. 

Denison  University,  Granville.  Two  terms:  May 
31  to  July  23;  July  26  to  Sept.  17.  Dr.  Kenneth 
I.  Brown,  President. 

Kent  State  University,  Kent.  Two  terms:  June 
21  to  July  30;  August  2  to  September  4.  Dr. 
Karl  Leebrick,  President. 

Miami  University,  Oxford.  Two  terms:  June  7  to 
July  16;  July  19  to  August  27.  Dr.  H.  F.  Val- 
lance.  Director,  First  Term;  Dean  E.  J.  Ash- 
baugh.  Director,  Second  Term. 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord.  Two  terms: 
May  31  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August  27.  J.  G. 
Lowery,  Director;  Mabel  E.  White,  Department 
Head. 


Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada.  Two  terms: 
June  15  to  July  18;  July  21  to  August  22. 
Robert  Williams,  President;  Margaret  Emberger, 
Department  Head. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  June  21  to  July 
27;  July  28  to  September  3.  Dr.  Howard  L.  Bevis, 
President;  Dr.  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Department  Head. 
Ohio  University,  Athens.  June  8  to  July  30;  Au¬ 
gust  2  to  September  24.  Dr.  E.  A.  Hansen,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Doris  Sponseller,  Department  Head. 

Toledo  University,  Toledo.  June  21  to  July  30; 
August  2  to  September  10.  Dr.  G.  Harrison  Orians, 
Director. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  Three  terms: 
June  7  to  June  14;  June  19  to  July  27;  July 
27  to  August  31.  L.  A.  Pechstein,  Director;  Ray 
G.  Price,  Department  Head. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland.  Two 
terms:  June  19  to  August  6;  August  9  to  Septem¬ 
ber  24.  Dr.  Harry  N.  Irwin,  Dean  and  Director. 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington.  Two  terms: 
June  14  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  20.  Dr. 
Wendell  G.  Farr,  Dean;  Evalyn  Hibner,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Wittenberg  College,  Springfield.  .Three  terms:  May 
25  to  June  12;  June  14  to  July  17;  July  19  to 
August  20.  Wendell  C.  Nystrom,  Director;  D.  T. 
Krauss,  Department  Head. 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  College,  Edmond.  Two  terms:  May 
6  to  July  1;  July  2  to  August  26.  Dr.  Guy  C. 
Chambers,  Director;  Dr.  Earl  Clevenger,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Northeastern  Teachers  College,  Tahlequah. 
Two  terms:  May  6  to  July  1;  July  1  to  August 

26.  J.  S.  Vaughan,  President;  J.  E.  Silverthorn, 
Department  Head. 

Northwestern  State  College,  Alva.  Two  terms: 
May  10  to  July  2;  July  6  to  August  27.  Ches¬ 
ter  O.  Newlun,  President;  Wilma  A.  Ernst,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College,  Goodwell.  May 
10  to  July  3.  Marvin  McKee,  Dean;  Robert  A. 
Lowry,  Department  Head. 

Southeastern  Teachers  College,  Durant.  Two 
terms:  May  7  to  July  1;  July  2  to  August  26. 
R.  L.  MePheron,  Director;  Mrs.  Virginia  Baker 
Long,  Department  Head. 

Southwestern  Institute  of  Technology, 
Weatherford.  Two  terms:  May  6  to  July  1;  July 
2  to  August  26.  Dean  R.  C.  Dragoo,  Director; 
A.  C.  Guffy,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  May  31  to 
July  24.  M.  L.  Wardell,  Director;  C.  C.  Qllar- 
man.  Department  Head. 

OREGON 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis.  June  14  to  Au¬ 
gust  27,  broken  into  six-  and  five-week  units. 
M.  Ellwood  Smith,  Dean  of  Summer  Sessions; 
Dr.  C.  T.  Yerian,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  June  12  to  August 

27.  Dan  E.  Clark,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions; 
Victor  P.  Morris,  Department  Head. 
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btAVER  College,  Jenkintown.  May  25  to  July  3. 
Ruth  L.  Higgins,  Director;  J.  Leslie  Ellis,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg.  Three  terms:  June  7  to  June  26;  June  28 
to  August  7;  August  9  to  August  28.  President 
Harvey  A.  Andruss,  Director;  William  C.  Forney, 
Department  Head. 

C'^rnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 
May  11  to  August  21.  Professor  Charles  Stan¬ 
ton,  Director;  Edith  Winchester,  Department  Head. 
Elizabethtown  College,  Elizabethtown.  Three 
terms:  May  31  to  June  19;  June  21  to  July 
3 1 ;  August  2  to  August  2 1 .  Dr.  A.  C.  Baugher, 
Director;  Dr.  W.  Baer,  Department  Head. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  May  25  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  James  C.  Twinem,  Director;  Robert 
M.  Haley  and  Ethel  M.  Bowden,  Department 
Heads. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City.  June  1  to  Sep¬ 
tember  18.  President  Weir  C.  Ketler,  Director;  Pro¬ 
fessor  F.  R.  Sumrall,  Department  Head. 

Marywood  College,  Scranton.  June  26  to  August 
4.  Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Director;  Sister  M.  Ana- 
caria.  Department  Head. 

Mercyhurst  College,  Erie.  June  28  to  August  5. 
Mother  M.  Borgia,  Dean  and  Director;  Sister 
Mary  Esther,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Indiana.  June  7  to  Au¬ 
gust  27.  G.  G.  Hill,  Director  and  Department 
Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Shippensburg.  Three 
terms:  June  7  to  June  25,  June  28  to  August  6, 
August  9  to  August  27.  Earl  Wright,  Director; 
Etta  C.  Skene,  Department  Head. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  June  28  to  Au¬ 
gust  6.  Dr.  Harry  A.  Cochran,  Director;  Miss 
Frances  Bowers,  Department  Head. 

Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  27. 
A.  T.  Cordray,  Director;  Russell  N.  Cansler,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Limestone  College,  Gaffney.  June  7  to  August 
20.  Dr.  J.  F.  Bozard,  Director;  Manly  A.  Eakins, 
Department  Head. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry.  July  8  to  Septem¬ 
ber  4.  President  Jas.  C.  Kinard,  Director;  Miss 
Mazie  Dominick,  Department  Head. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  June 
8  to  July  30.  J.  A.  Stoddafd,  Director;  George  E. 
Olson,  Dean,  School  of  Commerce. 

Winthrop  College,  The  South  Carolina  College 
for  Women,  Rock  Hill.  June  7  to  August  20. 
Dr.  Mowat  Fraser,  Director;  Dr.  Harold  Gilbreth, 
Department  Head. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

South  Dakota  State  College,  Brookings,  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  27. 
Lyman  E.  Jackson,  President;  Mrs.  Esther  Kor- 
stad.  Department  Head. 

Southern  State  Normal  School,  Springfield. 


Two  terms:  May  31  to  July  2;  July  5  to  August 
6.  W.  W.  Ludeman,  Director;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Schol- 
ten.  Department  Head. 

State  Normal  School,  Madison.  June  7  to  July 

I.  Dr.  V.  A.  Lowry,  Director;  Ralph  S.  Novak, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion.  Two 
terms:  May  31  to  July  10;  July  12  to  August 
20.  Dr.  William  H.  Batson,  Director;  Mrs.  Lee 
E.  Hunt,  Department  Head. 

TENNESSEE 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  14;  July  15 
to  August  20.  Dr.  S.  C.  Garrison,  President; 

J.  D.  Fenn,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Johnson  City.  Two  terms: 
May  24  to  June  30;  July  1  to  August  5.  Dr. 
C.  C.  Sherrod,  President;  John  W.  Overbey,  De¬ 
partment  Head. 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute,  Cookeville. 
Two  terms:  June  7  to  July  17;  July  19  to  August 
28.  Dr.  Everette  Derryberry,  Director;  Louis  John¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Department  Head. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  Two 
terms:  June  7  to  July  14;  July  15  to  August 
20.  Dean  John  A.  Thackston,  Director;  Dr. 
Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Department  Head. 

TEXAS 

Baylor  University,  Waco.  June  1  to  August  20. 
Dr.  David  Andrew  Weaver,  Dean  and  Director; 
Dr.  Monroe  S.  Carroll,  Chairman,  School  of 
Business. 

East  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Commerce. 
Two  terms:  June  1  to  July  9;  July  12  to  August 
20.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Whitley,  President;  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ley  Pugh,  Department  Head. 

North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton. 
Three  terms:  June  2  to  July  13;  July  14  to  August 
20;  August  23  to  September  10.  Dr.  B.  B.  Harris, 
Dean  of  the  College;  W.  A.  Larimer,  Department 
Head. 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers  College,  Hunts¬ 
ville.  Two  terms:  May  25  to  July  24;  July  26 
to  September  3.  Dr.  Harmon  Lowman,  Director; 
J.  Roy  Wells,  Department  Head. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  San 
Marcos.  Two  terms:  June  1  to  July  10;  July  12  to 
August  20.  Claude  Elliott,  Registrar;  C.  E.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Department  Head. 

Sul  Ross  State  Teachers  College,  Alpine.  Three 
terms:  May  24  to  July  3;  July  5  to  August  18; 
August  20  to  September  9.  Dr.  H.  W.  Morelock, 
President;  J.  L.  Kerby,  Department  Head. 

Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries,  Kings¬ 
ville.  Three  terms:  June  1  to  July  13;  July  15  to 
August  23;  August  25  to  September  7.  Dr.  E. 
N.  Jones,  President;  J.  R.  Manning,  Department 
Head. 

UTAH 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah,  Logan.  June  7 
to  July  16.  Milton  R.  Merrill,  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions;  P.  E.  Peterson,  Department  Head. 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo.  June  14  to 
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July  26.  Dr.  A.  C.  Lambert,  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions;  Evan  Croft,  Department  Head. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.  June  14  to 
August  27.  John  T.  Wahlquist,  Dean  of  Summer 
Sessions;  Dean  Dilworth  Walker.  Department 
Head. 

VIRGINIA 

Madison  College,  Harrisonburg.  Two  terms;  June 
14  to  July  17;  July  17  to  August  20.  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Duke,  Director;  Dr.  Anson  B.  Barber,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Mary  Washington  College,  Fredericksburg.  Two 
terms;  June  14  to  July  17;  July  19  to  August 
21.  Dr.  Edward  Alvey,  Jr.,  Director;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dodd,  Department  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Farmville.  Two  terms; 
June  14  to  July  24;  July  26  to  August  28.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Jarman,  Director;  N.  O.  Myers,  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

State  Teachers  College,  Radford.  Two  terms; 
June  14  to  July  17;  July  19  to  August  21.  President 
David  W.  Peters,  Director;  Dorothy  McDaniel, 
Department  Head. 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville.  Two 
terms;  June  17  to  July  23,  July  25  to  August  28. 
Dean  George  B.  Zehmer,  Director;  S.  M.  Kanady, 
Department  Head. 

WASHINGTON 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  June  16  to 
August  27.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Burd,  Director  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions;  Frank  H.  Hamack,  Department  Head. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield  State  Teachers  College,  Bluefield. 
Opens  June  7.  G.  W.  Whiting,  Director;  Theo¬ 
dore  Mahaffey,  Department  Head. 

Marshall  College,  Huntington.  Otis  G.  Wilson, 
Director;  L.  A.  Wolford,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology,  Mont¬ 


gomery.  Two  terms;  June  7  to  July  16;  July  19 
to  August  28.  E.  S.  Maclin,  Director;  R.  H. 
Carder,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute,  June 
7  to  August  14.  Dean  Harrison  H.  Ferrell,  Di¬ 
rector;  D.  C.  Brown,  Department  Head. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College,  Buckhannon. 
June  1  to  August  10.  O.  D.  Lambert,  Director; 
Heyward  Williams,  Department  Head. 

WISCONSIN 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater.  Two  terms; 
June  7  to  July  16;  July  19  to  August  20.  C.  J. 
Daggett,  Director;  C.  M.  Yoder,  Department  Head. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Two  terms; 
June  7  to  September  18;  June  19  to  July  30.  John 
Guy  Fowlkes,  Director. 

WYOMING 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  June  15  to  Au¬ 
gust  20.  Dr.  O  .C.  Schwiering,  Director;  Forest 
R.  Hall,  Department  Head. 

CANADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Summer  School  of  Education,  British  Columbia 
Department  of  Education,  Victoria.  June  30  to 
August  4.  C.  B.  Conway,  Director. 

QUEBEC 

Summer  School  for  French  Specialists,  Macdon¬ 
ald  Oillege,  St.  A.  deBellevue.  July  6  to 
August  1. 

Summer  School  for  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers,  Bishops  University,  Lennoxville.  July  6  to 
August  1.  Dr.  W.  O.  Rothney,  Director. 

Summer  School  for  Teachers,  Macdonald  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  A.  deBellevue.  July  6  to  August  1. 
Dean  Sinclair  I..aird,  Director. 


Six  Rules-of -Tongue 

The  following  rules  are  adapted  from 
Trained  Men,,  published  by  International 
Correspondence  Schools.  They  are  phrased  for 
executives  but  they  seem  equally  applicable  to 
teachers.  What  do  you  think? 

1.  Suggest  rather  than  command. 

2.  Take  the  initiative  in  making  it  easy  for 
your  men  to  approach  you  on  any  important 
matter.  During  times  of  peril,  people  draw 
more  closely  together. 

3,  When  an  executive  speaks,  he  cannot  help 
speaking  for  the  company.  Executives  should 
be  constantly  aware  that  they  are  considered  the 
mouthpieces  of  the  organization. 

4.  Commend  outwardly  but  reprimand  with 
silence.  Be  constructive  rather  than  critical. 

5.  Before  dealing  with  difficult  subjects  in 


conversations  with  subordinates,  say  to  your¬ 
self,  "In  just  what  attitude  and  temper  of  mind 
do  I  wish  my  listener  to  be  when  I  have  concluded 
my  talk  with  him?" 

6,  Never  say  anything  about  a  person  that 
you  would  not  say  to  him.  Few  investments  in 
self-discipline  bring  greater  dividends. 

If  Soldiers  Can  Do  It,  We  Can! 

Quoted  from  The  Viking,  published  by  and 
for  the  ski-troopers  at  Camp  Hale,  Colo- 
:  "Have  you  taken  out  your  10  per  cent  in 
War  Bonds  yet?  Remember:  Savings  today 
means  tomorrow  you  play.  Just  contact  your 
Company  Clerk  or  the  War  Bond  Officer  at  Bat¬ 
talion  Headquarters.” 

If  soldiers  can  do  it,  we  can! 
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Encouraging  News 
For  Private  Business  Schools 


Arthur  S.  FLEMMING,  member  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
has  proposed  a  four-point  program  for  train¬ 
ing  employees  for  the  Federal  Government,  par¬ 
ticularly  stenographers  and  typists,  and  has 
called  it  the  best  future  investment  the  Govern¬ 
ment  can  make. 

The  plan  was  placed  before  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee  on  March  23  after  Chairman 
Robert  Ramspeck  and  Representative  Jennings 
Randolph,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  had 
called  attention  to  the  delay  in  utilizing  the 
private  schools  in  the  training  of  employees 
for  civil  service  positions. 

Mr.  Flemming  told  the  Committee: 

I  have  tried  to  jot  down  here  what  appealed  to  us 
and  present  a  sound  approach  to  what  is  obviously 
a  difficult  problem.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  because  I  have  talked  to  my  two  col¬ 
leagues  about  the  matter. 

1.  The  defense  training  funds  of  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  should  be  made  available  for  stenog¬ 
raphic  and  typist  training  for  both  Government  and 
war  industries  in  those  areas  where  shortages  actu- 
'  ally  exist. 

2.  In  the  areas  where  training  is  to  be  carried  on, 
the  facilities  of  both  public  and  private  schools, 
where  adequate,  should  be  utilized  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

3.  These  training  facilities  should  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  training,  without  cost  to  the  trainee, 
the  following  groups: 

A.  Persons  who  are  not  now  employed. 

B.  Persons  who  are  employed  by  Government  or 
industry  and  who  desire  to  participate  in  such  train¬ 
ing  after  their  regular  hours  of  work. 

C.  Persons  who  are  employed  and  who  are  as¬ 
signed  for  such  training  by  their  employers  during 
their  regular  working  hours. 

4.  As  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  it  should 
not  engage  in  any  training  program  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  these  areas  until  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  both  public  and  private  school  facilities  are  not 
adequate  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  principle  should  be  the  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  that  an  agency  carries  on  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  skills  of  its  own  personnel  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  handling  of  problems  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  agency. 

We  feel  that  those  four  points,  if  put  into  op¬ 
eration,  would  constitute  a  sound  solution  to  this 
problem. 


Mr.  Flemming  presented  these  proposals  to 
Paul  McNutt,  Chairman  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  and  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  McNutt: 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  proposals  which  you 
presented  to  the  House  Committee  on  Civil  Service 
on  the  training  of  clerical  workers  for  both  Govern¬ 
ment  and  war  industries. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  proposals  that  you 
have  made,  and,  accordingly,  I  am  directing  the  ap¬ 
propriate  agencies  of  the  War  Manpower  Commis¬ 
sion  to  prepare  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  existing  authority  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  clerical  workers  for  both  Government  and 
war  industries.  I  am  assured  that  much  of  the  train¬ 
ing  of  clerical  workers  covered  in  your  proposals  can 
be  provided  under  the  programs  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Immediate  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  stenographers  and  typists  within  the  list 
of  essential  occupations  and  thereby  make  such  occu¬ 
pations  eligible  for  training  to  be  conducted  under 
the  ^programs  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Further¬ 
more,  the  National  Youth  Administration  has  ap¬ 
proved  projects  for  the  training  of  approximately 
1,500  clerical  workers,  and  these  training  activities 
will  be  extended  within  the  scope  of  present  au¬ 
thority. 

In  the  consideration  of  appropriations  for  training 
agencies  for  the  1943-1944  fiscal  year,  it  is  desirable 
that  more  adequate  provisions  be  made  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  clerical  workers. 

Private  business  schools  owe  a  debt  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Mrs.  Adria  Beaver  Lynham,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  School  for  Secretaries, 
for  her  persistent  and  successful  efforts  to  obtain 
for  private  business  schools  the  right  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Government  program  for  the 
training  of  stenographers  and  typists.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Washington  newspapers,  she  sup¬ 
plied  the  Civil  Service  Investigation  Commit¬ 
tee  with  a  substantiated  complaint  that  war¬ 
ranted  the  hearing  referred  to  above. 

Congressman  Ramspeck,  as  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Investigation  Committee,  and 
Congressman  Randolph  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  speed  with  which  this  hearing  proceed¬ 
ed  and  the  results  accomplished. 


Read  this  month’s  editorial,  "A  Paradox 
of  Business  Education,”  on  page  465. 
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ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

The  Bump  paper  fastener,  after  being 
^  off  the  market  for  ten  years,  comes  back 
to  help  out  in  the  emergency  created  by  the 
metal  shortage.  The  machine  ingeniously  cuts 
the  paper  and  threads  it  to  hold  the  sheets 
fast.  The  fastener  is  made  of  nonessential  ma¬ 
terials  in  three  models,  to  meet  various  office 
requirements. 


such  as  checks,  invoices,  and  order  blanks. 
You  fill  these  in  with  crayon  and  erase  with  a 
dry  cloth.  There’s  another  point!  In  the 
case  of  checks,  for  instance,  you  can  write  the 
name  of  the  bank  in  pen  and  ink  and  then 
illustrate  with  crayon,  which  can  be  erased 
while  the  ink  stays.  Ink  can  be  removed  by 
using  a  damp  cloth.  These  charts  are  port¬ 
able  and  can  be  hung  where  needed. 

A  Q  SafeTstack  is  the  new  wartime  transfer 

ly  storage  file.  Drawer  and  shell  are 
formed  of  a  new  hard-surfaced,  tempered  kraft 
board,  coated  with  special  green  lacquer. 
Drawers  are  triple  thick,  front  and  back,  and 
shells  are  double  thick  at  all  corners.  The 
patented  drawer  pull  will  not  loosen  or  pull 
through  the  face  of  the  drawer.  Special  inter¬ 
locks,  which  lock  vertically  and  horizontally, 
make  it  possible  to  stack  the  files.  Diebold 
is  the  maker. 


An  The  War  Chest  is  a  compact  personal 
*  filing  unit  designed  by  Yawman  and 
Erbe.  It  provides  the  advantages  of  the  well- 
known  steel  Record  Chest,  but  uses  no  essen¬ 
tial  war  materials.  An  ideal  place  to  keep 
special  records,  statements,  expenses,  paid  bills, 
tax  reports,  and  data,  it  contains  a  set  of  fifteen 
A  to  Z  alphabetic  index  folders  and  a  set  of 
blank  folders.  It  is  12%  inches  wide,  10% 
inches  high,  and  6  inches  deep.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  papers  may  be  filed  in  it. 


A  Q  White  blackboard”  sounds  wrong,  but 
I  O  the  blackboard  I  want  to  describe  here 
really  is  white,  not  black.  A  sheet  of  trans¬ 
parent  plastic  material  is  laminated  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  board  by  heat  and  pressure  and 
provides  a  writing  surface  of  glasslike  smooth¬ 
ness  on  which  one  may  write  or  draw  with 
wax  crayons.  Good  for  shorthand. 

Modern  School  Products,  distributors  of  the 
"white  blackboard,”  also  have  a  set  of  ruled 
bookkeeping  charts  and  basic  business  forms. 


A.  A.  Bowie  April.  1943 

Tlie  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52 

Name  . 

Address  . 


The  N.  T.  Shepherd  Chair  Company 
has  designed  a  new  wood  posture  chair 
called  the  Victory  model.  Back  and  seat  ad¬ 
justments  are  readily  made  without  the  use  of 
tools.  Seat  height  and  depth  are  adjusted  by 
means  of  a  sliding  seat,  which  is  locked  into 
the  desired  position.  The  front  panel  of  the 
chair  drops  down  out  of  the  way  to  permit 
seat  adjustment.  This  sturdy  and  attractive 
chair  was  designed  especially  for  the  comfort 
of  sedentary  workers. 


r  -I  Fluorescent  desk  lamps  of  the  Midwest 
^  Naturlite  Company  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  redesigned  and  fabricated  of  a  non- 
ferrous,  tempered  hardwood  material,  found  by 
the  company  engineers  to  be  ideally  suited  to 
the  construction  of  an  electric  lighting  fixture, 
as  an  alternate  for  the  critical  materials  used 
heretofore.  The  1943  series  Victory  model 
is  the  result.  A  saving  of  more  than  nine 
pounds  of  critical  metal  per  lamp  has  been  ac¬ 
complished. 


ro  A  portable  True-Copy-Phote  machine 
makes  copies  without  carbons.  This 
relatively  low-priced  machine  makes  copies 
actual  size  up  to  8I/2  x  11  inches.  Necessary 
sensitized  paper,  electric  dryer,  three  white 
enameled  trays,  platform  with  plate  glass,  color 
slide,  developer,  and  fixer  all  come  with  the 
outfit. 
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Actual  Business  Letters 

Dtar  Consumer: 

You  may  not  read  the  morning  papers.  If  you  do 
not — or  it  you  missed  page  16  of  last  week’s 
"Times”®“  you  will  be  especially  interested  in  the 
enclosure  you  will  find  in  this  letter,  for  while  it 
is  now^*'  spring  and  the  weather  is  growing  warmer 
every  day,  you  still  need  hot  water.  Now  that 
your  gas  heater  is  taking*"’  over  this  water-heating 
job,  the  seven  points  from  our  recent  advertisement 
will  be  particularly'"  timely.  By  following  the 
suggestions  there  contained  you  can  save  on  your 
own  gas  bills  and  at  the  same  time  help  us'“  meet 
the  rising  needs  for  gas  production. 

Here’s  how  to  keep  water-heating  costs  low  and 
conserve  the  gas  supply: 

1. '*"  Keep  all  faucets  tight.  If  water  leaks  sixty 
drops  a  minute  you  will  lose  one  hundred  ninety- 
two  gallons  a  month 

2.  Avoid  washing  dishes  or  shaving  with  running 
water,  if  possible.  Fill  a  dishpan  or  basin. 

3.  Drain'*"  off  water  in  the  bottom  of  tank  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  to  remove  sediment — flush  until  water 
runs  clear."" 

4.  Check  thermostat  setting  on  automatic  storage 
heaters  if  possible — one  hundred  twenty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred*""  forty  degrees  are  sufficient  for  normal  uses. 

5.  With  nonautomatic  heaters  turn  off  gas  as 
soon”"  as  water  is  hot  enough  and  insulate  tank  to 
retain  the  heat. 

6.  Clean  coils  of  nonautomatic  heaters®"  regularly 
with  brush  or  cloth. 

7.  Keep  burners  clean  and  in  good  condition. 

Many  people,  w-hen  they  think  oP*"  gas,  think  only 
«)f  its  home  uses.  But  gas  does  a  big  job  for  in¬ 
dustry,  too.  They’re  "cooking  with  gas”  in  hun¬ 
dreds""’  of  shipyards  and  shops  and  factories  right 
here  in  the  area  we  serve — cooking  deadly  war  ma¬ 
chines  to  blast  and"""  crush  the  enemy!  Gas  furnaces 
blazing  round  the  clock  help  make  America’s  ships 
and  planes  and  tanks  and  other”"  fighting  tools  in 
infinite  variety. 

By  saving  gas  yourself  you  can  help  us  keep  them 
blazing.  Won’t  you  please"*"  cooperate. 

Cordially  yours,  (346) 


Believe  It  Or  Not! 

The  World’s  Richest  Man  Found  It  Didn’t  Pay 
By  ROBERT  RIPLEY 

ASHL’RBANIPAL  of  Assyria,  the  richest  man  who 
ever  lived,  was  w’orth  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars®" — 


Each  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  glTos  in  thU 
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seventy-five  times  as  much  gold  as  is  held  in  the 
United  States  Treasury.  Yet  it  availed  him  noth¬ 
ing!  Neither*"  he  nor  his  son  had  the  sense  to 
use  this  wealth  for  the  good  of  their  people  or  for 
their  protection. 

And  so  it®"  was  comparatively  easy  for  Nabopo- 
lassar  and  the  King  of  the  Medes  to  invade  As¬ 
syria  and*"  enslave  it.  And  finally,  when  defeat 
stared  the  great  King  in  the  face — when  it  was 
too  late — Ashurbanipal,  in'""  terror,  had  a  tremendous 
platform  built  of  p)olished  wood,  in  the  city  of 
Nineveh,  and  on  top  of  this  he'*"  heaped  all  of 
his  wealth — one  hundred  forty-two  thousand  tons 
of  gold  in  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  bricks 
(or  ingots'*"),  each  brick  seven  by  twenty-eight  inches 
in  size,  and  each  brick  valued  at  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  This  treasure'*"  formed  a  pyramid  of  shining 
gold  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  spaces  he  placed  all'*"  of  his  jewels  and 
personal  belongings — his  wives — his  children — even 
his  pet  dog. 

And  then  a  great  quantity®""  of  oil  was  brought 
from  Mosul  and  poured  on  top  of  this  golden  mass, 
and  when  the  torch  was  applied,  the  King  himself 
walked®®"  in  and  laid  himself  down  with  everything 
he  valued  in  life.  And  so  the  great  Ashurbanipal, 
the  richest**"  man  in  the  world,  was  consumed  in 
his  own  wealth — he  immolated  himself  and  became 
part  of  this  great  conglomerated®*"  melted  mass 
of  money — and  so  ended  the  Empire  of  the  As¬ 
syrians.  And  it  never  rose  again.**" 

I  was  in  Nineveh  a  few  years  ago.  Only  a  few 
mounds  marked  the  spot  that  was  the  glory  of 
Ashurbanipal.®” 

Why? 

Because  Ashurbanipal,  who  had  practically  all  the 
money  in  the  world,  didn’t  do  anything®*"  with 
it!  And  he  and  his  country  were  lost. 

Even  his  conquerors — the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
— made  this  same  mistake**" — they  came,  saw,  con¬ 
quered,  and  confiscated  this  great  golden  molten 
mass  of  money  that  was  once  the  king’s  and  the 
w’ealth®*"  of  the  great  Empire  of  Assyria — what  did 
they  do  with  it? 

Nothing ! 

They  melted  it  into  money  again®** — and  remelted 
it — and  in  generations  since  it  has  been  remelted  a 
thousand  times — until.  Believe  It  or*”  Not,  it  is  a 
mathematical  fact  that  every  golden  coin  used  in 
the  world  today  contains  in  it  some*®"  minute  par¬ 
ticle  of  Ashurbanipal  himself,  the  King  who  had 
all  the  money  in  the  world  but  didn’t  know**"  what 
to  do  with  it! 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  our  money  to¬ 
day?  Enemies  threaten  us  the  same  as  they*”  threat¬ 
ened  Ashurbanipal  in  626  B.C.  The  United  States 
of  today,  like  the  Assyria**"  of  Ashurbanipal,  is  the 
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richest  nation  in  the  World.  What  will  it  avail 
us.^ 

Nothing? 

Surely  nothing'^  more  than  it  did  Ashurbanipal 
unless  we  do  something  with  it.  And  there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do — and**®  that  is  to  Buy  Bonds 
and  War  Stamps  and  make  our  money  directly  avail¬ 
able  to  our  country — help  our  country**® — otherwise 
it  will  become  a  melted  molten  mass  and  we  the 
people  will  be  destroyed  as  Ashurbanipal*®®  was  de¬ 
stroyed  twenty-six  hundred  years  ago. 

Believe  It  or  Not!  (571) — War  Savings  Staff, 
United  States  Treasury  Department. 

“Order  of  the  Day” 

Issued  by  JAMES  G.  BLAINE 

While  Chairman  of  Civilian  Defense  Volunteer 
Office,  New  York  City 

WI;  Americans  who  are  in  the  Home  Army — and 
this  should  include  everybody  not  in  the  armed 
forces*® — must  change  our  whole  philosophy  from 
that  of  defense,  which  has  prevailed  too  long  in  this 
country.  Today  our  Army,**  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
are  on  tlie  Offensive  everywhere — in  Africa,  in  the 
South  Pacific,  in  China,*®  over  Europe.  Our  Allies, 
too,  are  on  the  offensive — in  Russia,  out  of  England, 
out  of  China,  India,*®  and  elsewhere. 

Our  factory  front  no  longer  is  engaged  mainly 
in  the  manufacture  of  defensive  weapons.*®*  Donald 
Nelson  has  announced  that  our  vast  productive  fa¬ 
cilities  have  been  turned  over  from  making  chiefly**® 
defensive  weapons  to  the  manufacture  of  the  weapons 
and  implements  of  the  offensive  campaign — they  are*** 
concentrating  on  the  big  tanks,  the  big  bombers  and 
fighters,  the  huge  cannon,  and  other  implements  of 
attack.*®* 

Everywhere  among  our  fighting  forces  the  Order 
of  the  Day  is  attack,  to  remain  on  the  Offensive  un¬ 
til'*®  the  war  is  won. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Civilian  Army,  the  Army 
at  home,  likewise  to  go  on  the**®  offensive.  This 
means  tightening  our  belts,  if  necessary,  to  make  sure 
that  our  fighting  men  get  sufficient  food;  it**®  means 
sharing  what  supplies  we  have;  it  means  manning 
with  adequate  staffs  of  Volunteers  all  the  protective 
and  other**®  services  which  release  men — and  women, 
too — for  the  wide-flui^  fronts  on  which  our  Army, 

.  Navy,  and  Air  forces***  fight. 

Yes,  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  make  sure  that  w-e 
are  not  wasting  a  single  ounce  of  precious  materials’** 
necessary  for  life  and  war;  to  make  sure  that  every 
last  ounce  of  the  same  precious  materials  that®"' 
can  be  salvaged  is  turned  into  war  products. 

That  is  what  an  Offensive  on  the  Home  Front 
means.  It  means,  too,  that  not**®  only  must  no  one 
go  hungry'  in  the  process  of  sharing  our  food;  it 
means  that  we  must  plan  our  meals  more  sensibly**® 
to  balance  our  diets  to  the  available  foods.  It 
means  that  we  must  respect  the  rationing  allot¬ 
ments**®  and  the  price-ceilings. 

We  must  adopt  the  philosophy  of  the  Offensive 
— to  travel  forward  as  fast  as**®  possible  without  any 
waste  motions  or  wastefulness  of  supplies,  to  co6p- 
erate  with  each  other,  to  employ**®  our  surplus 
funds  in  financing  the  war  through  purchase  of  war 
bonds  and  stamps. 

These  are  the  things  which  every  one  of**®  us 
civilians — man,  woman,  and  child — must  follow  as 
the  only  path  to  victory.  Yes,  this  kind  of  war 


means  all***  of  that,  and  «t  means  more.  It  means 
that  civilians  must  give  blood,  but  fortunately  for 
us  in  America,  the**  blood  we  civilians  give  we 
give  gladly  and  voluntarily,  to  the  Blood  Baola. 
So  long  as  the  Civilian  Army**®  backs  the  fighting 
forces  with  everything  we  have,  blood-letting  by 
Civilians  will  remain  voluntary,**®  not  tragic. 

To  make  sure  of  this,  we  must  all  go  on  the  Of¬ 
fensive.  Civilians  thus  will  join  the  fighting  forces** 
and  the  factory  army  in  the  all-out  drive  towards 
victory.  The  quicker  we  civilians  join  in  this  all- 
out**®  drive,  the  sooner  will  we  achieve  Victory — 
and  save  American  lives.  (553) 

•  •  • 

THERE’S  no  thrill  in  easy  sailing,  when  the  sky  is 
clear  and  blue.  There’s  no  joy  in  merely  doing 
thin^  which  anyone*®  can  do.  But  there  is  some 
satisfaction  that  is  mighty  sweet  to  take,  when  you 
reach  a  destination  that  you  thought*®  you  couldn’t 
make. — The  "Dixietype”  (43) 

Pen  Scratches 

By  BERNARD  G.  AXELMAN 

HENRY  JUDSON,  wealthy  head  of  a  large  firm, 
rose  to  the  top  via  shorthand.  Advancing  from 
office  stenographer**  to  private  secretary  to  the  boss 
(from  which  duties  he  gleaned  a  thorough  knowl- 
^ge  of  the  business),  he*®  eventually  became  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  through  quick,  successive  promotions 
finally  was  made  president*®  of  the  firm. 

Knowing  that  he  owed  all  his  success  and  fortune 
to  those  crooked  little  pot-hooks,  curves,  and  angles, 
he*®  decided  that  his  one  and  only  daughter,  Esther, 
should  learn  stenography,  too. 

Esther  had  practically**®  everything  her  heart  de¬ 
sired,  from  a  permanent  wave  to  a  neat  little  road¬ 
ster  which,  before  gas  rationing,  she'**  drove  upon 
every  highway  in  the  adjacent  country.  She  loved 
to  spend  a  good  bit  of  her  time  driving,  and*** 
there  wasn’t  a  road  or  highway  within  a  radius  of 
a  hundred  miles  that  she  wasn’t  familiar  with.  She'"* 
hadn’t  a  worry  in  the  world,  and,  therefore,  saw  no 
reason  for  her  dad  to  insist  upon  her  taking  up  short¬ 
hand.**®  Nevertheless,  to  please  him,  who  generally 
gave  in  to  her  every  whim,  she  enrolled  for  a  busi¬ 
ness**®  course  and  determined  to  put  her  mind  to  the 
work.  So,  much  to  her  dad’s  delight,  a  medal 
for  writing  at  the  rate**"  of  one  hundred  twenty 
words  a  minute  was  awarded  to  her  at  the  end  of 
a  year’s  diligent  training**®  and  practice. 

’’But,  Dad,"  said  Esther  to  her  father  several  days 
later,  in  his  spacious  quarters,  "when  will  I  ever’"" 
make  use  of  my  shorthand?  You  don’t  need  me 
here  in  your  office,  do  you?” 

’’Well,  you  never  can  tell,  dear,”  he  said,  ”you*“ 
might  be  needed  to  holster  the  family  income  some¬ 
day.  At  any  rate,  shorthand  always  comes  in 
handy.” 

So,*®*  with  a  shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders,  and 
a  cheery  ”So  long.  Dad,  I’m  going  out  for  a  last 
drive,  while  I  still  have**®  some  gas!”  she  breezed 
out  of  the  office  and  was  off  down  the  street.  Verv 
shortly  she  was  breathing  the  sweet-scented  air*** 
of  an  open  country  road,  blissfully  unaware  of  a 
big  Packard,  piloted  by  one  of  four  swarthy  gen¬ 
try*^  who  were  keeping  steadily  a  hundred  yards 
behind  her — and  then  it  happened! 

In  fact,  it  happened  so  quickly**®  that  Esther  didn’t 
awaken  to  the  full  realization  of  it  all  until  her 
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abductors  arrived  at‘""  their  destination,  and,  with 
hands  bound  behind  her,  and  with  her  lips  sealed 
with  tape,  she  was  forcibly  escorted  by^**  this  quartet 
of  typical  movie-villains  to  a  tumbled-down  shack  off 
the  road  a  bit. 

With  amazing  alacrity**®  they  had  worked.  As  soon 
as  her  little  roadster  approached  a  seldom-traveled 
side  road,  the  bandit-car  swooped*®®  up  close  and 
ordered  her  to  turn  her  car  off  the  main  highway 
into  the  darker  road,  where  they  quickly  forced  her 
at**®  gun  point,  into  their  own  car  and  sped  away. 

To  escape  detection,  they  had  forced  her  to  lie 
down  in  the  rear  of*®®  the  car,  covered  with  a  blanket. 
Her  whereabouts  were  unknown  to  her,  except  for 
the  fact  that  she  faintly  heard  one**®  gruff  voice 
saying,  as  the  kidnap  car  was  speeding  toward  its 
hideout,  “Hope  we  get  past  that  bridge  before  it  goes 
up." 

About**®  two  minutes  later  the  car  came  to  a  stop. 

Estlier  knew  now  approximately  where  she  was. 
There  was  only**®  one  drawbridge  within  hundreds 
of  miles.  But  she  didn’t  get  much  chance  to  con¬ 
template  any  means  of  escape  or  rescue,**®  for  she 
was  soon  hustled  into  the  shack  and  thrown  down, 
unceremoniously,  on  a  chair  near  a  rickety*®*  table. 

After  a  hurried  consultation  among  the  men,  who 
occasionally  cast  sidelong  glances  at**"  the  pretty 
figure  on  the  chair,  trussed  up  and  plainly  bewildered 
at  the  prospect  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  her,**" 
a  decision  was  reached. 

"Who's  got  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pen?”  barked 
one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  four.**® 
After  getting  what  he  wanted  he  turned  to  the  girl 
and  said,  "I’m  going  to  unbind  you  now.  Miss  Jud- 

son,  but  no**®  funny  tricks,  or  your  old  man  will 

lose  the  apple  of  his  eye.  Take  this  pen  and  paper 

and  write  like  I  tell  you — get’®*  me?" 

Esther  had  read  about  many  kidnappings,  but  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  that  she,  someday,  might 
be  the’*®  object  of  a  similar  extortion  plot.  Many 
things  went  through  her  mind  in  a  flash;  then  sud¬ 
denly  an  idea’*®  came  to  her. 

"Perhaps  it  would  work,  but  what  if  I  were 
caught  in  the  act?"  she  thought.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  "do  or’*®  die,”  and,  although  her  fingers  would 
scarcely  move,  Esther  took  the  pen,  scribbled  a  bit. 
and  then  looked  up  at  the  men  crowded’**  around 
her. 

"This  pen  scratches.  I  can’t  write  with  it,"  said 
she,  complainingly.  (793) 

(To  ho  rontinuod  nest  month) 


Special-Form  Review  Letters — VIII 

(Prarliro  iho  forms  for  the  following  words  before  drill- 
ing  on  the  letters  given) 

By  JANE  H.  O’NEILL,  A.B. 

obstruct,  obvious,  occupy-occupation.  Pa¬ 
cific,  pat  cel,  partial,  passenger,  patron,  pat¬ 
tern,  plaintiff,  practical,  practice,  premium, 
probability,  property 

Gentlemen: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Pacific  Coach  Company 
will  soon  occupy  the  new  depot  located*®  on  Broad 
Street.  I  think  it  is  the  most  practical  thing  they 
can  do. 

They  make  it  a  practice  to  let  nothing  obstruct** 
their  plans  for  the  comfort  of  their  passengers. 


Their  convenient  location,  pleasant  waiting  room, 
and  up-to-date*®  automobile  coaches  certainly  carry 
out  this  practice. 

Yours  truly,  (73) 

Dear  Madam: 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  the  parcel  you  lost 
in  our  store  last  Saturday  has  not  been  found. 
If*®  you  have  advertised  in  the  newspaper,  in  all 
probability  you  will  hear  something  by  the  end 
of  the  week.** 

Yours  very  truly,  (44) 

Dear  Madam: 

You  are  an  esteemed  patron  of  ours,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  that  we  are  offering  you  a  very  valuable*® 
premium. 

With  every  purchase  of  $50  or  more  we  are 
giving  a  complete  dinner  service*®  for  six.  We  are 
enclosing  pictures  of  patterns  that  you  may  choose 
from.  Select  yours  early. 

This  offer  will  not*®  be  repeated  again  this  year. 
Yours  very  truly,  (69) 

Dear  Sir: 

Practical  advice  is  given  in  the  words,  "Pattern 
your  life  by  the  lives  of  successful  men.”  A  few 
minutes*®  spent  each  day  in  reading  from  this  two- 
volume  set  of  "Great  Men”  will  do  much  to  im¬ 
prove  yourself.  Your  time  will  be*®  well  occupied. 

The  books  become  your  property  when  you  sign 
your  name  on  the  enclosed  card  and  return  it  to 
us.*" 

Yours  very  truly,  (64) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  premium  on  your  insured  property  is  past 
due,  and  the  grace  period  expires  on  the  25th.*® 
Our  agent  will  be  glad  to  call  and  take  your  pay¬ 
ment  if  you  find  it  impossible  to  get  in  town. 

Yours  very*®  truly,  (42) 

Dear  Madam: 

As  a  regular  patron  of  our  store,  we  are  enclosing 
a  gift  certificate  for  you.  Just  present*®  it  to  the 
proper  departments,  and  you  will  find  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  premium  awaits  you. 

The  offer*®  is  not  valid  after  the  fifteenth. 

Very  truly  yours,  (50) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  plaintiff  in  the  case  made  it  his  practice  to 
be  on  time  for  the  private  hearing.  It  was  quite 
obvious*®  that  he  was  at  first  confused,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  he  answered  all  questions  distinctly 
and  clearly, 

I*®  think  I  can  safely  write  you  that  the  case 
is  proceeding  in  our  favor. 

Very  truly  yours,  (56) 

Dear  Madam: 

Is  it  not  possible  for  you  to  make  a  partial  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  account?  You  have  been  a  patron*® 
of  ours  for  many  years,  and  w'e  highly  esteem  your 
patronage;  however,  this  bill  is  of  long  standing 
and  we^  would  appreciate  a  check  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

In  all  probability,  you  do  not  have  your  statement 
handy** — the  amount  is  $105.72. 

Yours  very  truly,  (75) 

Gentlemen: 

I  was  a  passenger  on  the  street  car  that  struck 
the  boy  Thursday  night,  October  14.  It  was  rain¬ 
ing**  very  hard  that  evening,  and  when  the  boy 
walked  across  the  street  wearing  a  black  raincoat, 
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in  all  probability^  the  motorman  could  not  see 
him  until  the  car  was  practically  upon  the  young 
man.  It  was  obvious""  that  the  boy  was  not  look¬ 
ing  where  he  was  going,  and  became  confused 
when  he  heard  the  bell  warning  of  the  motor- 
man. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  stand  as  witness  for  your 
company. 

Yours  very  truly,  (94) 

•  •  • 

WE  AMERICANS  are  fortunate  people.  We  have 
the  privilege  of  buying  Defense  Bonds — providing 
for  the*"  future  and  at  the  same  time  helping  Uncle 
Sam’s  War  effort.  In  dictator  dominated  countries, 
we  could  be""  forced  to  support  the  army — but  there 
would  be  no  provision  for  the  future.  Let's  exercise 
our  freedom — enjoy*"  our  privilege  by  buying  De¬ 
fense  Bonds  and  Stamps  regularly.  (71) 

Simple  Business  Letters 

By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 
Graded  for  use  with  Chapter  Ten  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  McIntosh: 

After  following  for  one  year  the  constructhe  sug¬ 
gestions  given  by  your  intelligenr"  men,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  tell  you  how  much  w'e  appreciate 
your  superior  service. 

We  have  over*"  a  hundred  people  constructing 
parts  for  our  transmitters  and  because  certain  of  these 
men  perform  special  jobs,*"  we  have  always  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  introduce  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  piecework.  The  plan*"  introduced  by  the  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  Central  Contracting  Company  proved 
to  be  first  class  in  every*""  particular. 

The  Central  Contracting  Company  engineer,  because 
of  his  extraordinarily  wide  experience’*"  in  the  elec¬ 
trical  field,  constructed  a  rating  scale  that  has  been 
instrumental  in  saving  a  grear*^  deal  of  money  for 
us  and  at  the  same  time  solving  our  piecework  prob¬ 
lem. 

W'e  are  pleased  with  the  magnificent  job***  your 
concern  has  done.  We  recommended  the  Central 
Contracting  Company  to  one  of  our  friends  today. 
Very**"  truly  yours,  (182) 

Dear  Mr.  McBride: 

Our  factory  superintendent  informs  me  that  the 
number  of  electrical  cutting*"  instruments  sent  us  by 
your  shipping  department  was  much  larger  than  he 
ordered.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  received*"  twice  as 
many. 

I  suspect  that  you  either  misunderstood  the  su¬ 
perintendent’s  instructions  or  that  your*"  shipping 
department  may  have  duplicated  this  order. 

Please  have  your  delivery  department  pick  up  these 
extr<f^  instruments  as  soon  as  possible. 

Very  truly  yours,  (91) 

Dear  Mr,  AlcNeil: 

Thank  you  for  your  order  of  the  fifth.  Your  copy 
of  "Recent  Contributions  to  ElectricaP°  Theory”  was 
mailed  at  once  and  the  postman  should  place  it  in 
your  hands  very  shortly. 

In  my  opinion  this*"  work  is  a  magnificent  achieve¬ 
ment.  It  interprets  the  findings  of  electrical  wizards 
in  such  a  manner*"  that  the  layman  can  grasp  them 
at  once.  This  book  will  also  hold  the  interest  of 
the  reader  who  has  had  some*®  instruction  in  elec¬ 
trical  theory. 

Wc  know  you  are  anticipating  with  great  pleasure 


the  arrival’""  of  your  copy  and  are  sure  you  will 
find  it  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Yours  very  truly,  (118) 

Graded  for  use  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

Your  telegram  stating  that  the  plans  and  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  new  Earm  Security  Building  wilP 
be  completed  shortly  was  received  at  9  a.m.  this 
morning.  Mr.  £,  F.  McIntyre,  the  contractor,  has*" 
been  impatiently  aw'aiting  information  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  I  am  glad  you  sent  this  telegram.  He*"  is 
an  efficient  and  enthusiastic  contractor  and  has  a 
reputation  for  doing  artistic  work.*"  It  is  true  he  is 
somewhat  temperamental,  but  the  inspiring  results 
he  achieves  more  than  make  up  for  this. 

Mr.*""  McIntyre  is  eager  to  exhibit  his  ability  in 
handling  a  governmental  assignment. 

He’*"  has  been  working  experimentally  during  all 
his  leisure  moments  with  a  new  type  composition 
and  asks’*"  to  extend  his  apologies  for  not  being 
able  to  visit  you  this  w'eek.  At  present  he  is 
computing^”^  statistics  on  the  durability  of  this  new 
material  and  if  his  experimental  work  is**"  success¬ 
ful,  it  will  be  of  indisputable  value  to  the  building 
industry. 

McIntyre  states  that  there*""  has  been  no  dispute 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  superintendent  proposed. 
He  wishes  to  retract  his**“  original  statement  on  the 
question;  after  mature  reflection  he  is  disposed 
to  agree  that  C.  lU.**"  is  equal  to  any  man  avail¬ 
able  in  the  neighborhood. 

Yours  truly,  (2^4) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

In  looking  over  the  manuscript  of  your  new  book, 
"Practical  Mathematics,”  w'e  find  that  many*"  of 
your  explanations  are  too  technical.  We  feel  that  a 
simplification  of  many  of  the  descriptive*'’  passages 
in  the  book  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  mathematical 
formulae  are  the  two  things  needed*"  to  make  this 
fundamental  w’ork  a  perfect  example  of  technical  ex¬ 
position.  A  more  liberal*"  use  of  analogy  and  dia¬ 
grams  will  contribute  to  the  clarity  of  your  ex¬ 
planations. 

Another*""  deficiency,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  scarcity 
of  problems  dealing  with  electricity.  The  abilitf^ 
to  solve  problems  in  the  field  of  electricity  is  very 
important  to  those  striving  to  acquire**”  a  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  of  this  basic  subject. 

Please  come  in  and  see  me  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
morning  so’*"  that  we  can  talk  over  the  necessaiy 
modifications. 

Yours  very  truly,  (175) 

Graded  for  use  with  Chapter  Twelve  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Mr.  Jones: 

The  attorney  for  the  defendant  in  the  Independent 
Manufacturing  Corporation^”  case  requests  our  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  eighteenth  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
for  conversations  regarding  the  civil*”  suit  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  quite  certain  we 
can,  through  amicable  discussion,  succeed  in*"  clear¬ 
ing  up  the  matters  of  disagreement  which  are  the 
cause  of  the  litigation. 

Please  ask  your  junior  partner*"  to  accompany  you 
to  the  meeting. 

Yours  truly,  (89) 

Dear  Sir: 

As  you  know,  Julia  Christian  is  now  touring  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  in  a  new  play  that  promises  to* 
be  a  universal  hit.  It  opened  in  Providence,  Rhode 
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Island,  on  the  ninth  of  this  month  and  thus  far  has 
been‘“  presented  to  record  audiences  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts ;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and“ 

M  'ashtngton,  D.  C. 

Most  of  the  critics  wrote  glorious  reviews  about 
the  play.  We  hope  the  comment  in  Pittsburgh,*^ 
Harrisburg,  and  Newark  will  also  be  favorable. 

If  it  is,  we  shall  in  all  probability  open*""  in  New 
York  on  May  third. 

Yours  very  truly,  (108) 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  seeking  a  practical  text  which  would 
assist  me  in  solving  the  specific  problems™  confronting 
me  as  a  secretary  for  the  Universal  Novelty  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Our  bookkeeper  tells  me*"  that  the  American 
Publication  Society  has  recently  issued  such  a  text, 
called  the  "Secretary' s^  Deskbook.” 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  book¬ 
keeper  s  description  that  this  is  a  text  that  will 
fulfilP"  my  needs.  Attached  is  a  money  order  for 
S2.50  tor  one  copy  of  the  "Secretary’ s  Deskbook.”*"" 
Very  truly  yours,  (104) 

Dear  Sir: 

1  am  afraid  that  if  you  come  to  Washington 
you  will  be  disappointed  in  the  accommodations^ 
obtainable  at  this  time.  In  addition  to  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  our  Congress  and  the  employees  of  the*® 
numerous  Government  bureaus,  there  are  many  Civil 
Service  clerks  and  secretaries  now  living  here. 

However,®"  inasmuch  as  the  trip  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington  is  so  short,  you  and  your  wife 
could  in  all  probability^  find  suitable  accommodations 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  thereby  avoid  the  push 
and'"*  discomfort  involved  in  living  in  Washington. 
Yours  sincerely,  (111) 

The  Cost  of  Colds 

From  "Clement  Comments" 

COLDS  are  one  of  the  most  widespread  causes  of 
ill  health.  According  to  one  famous  physician, 
more  people  die  of™  them  than  war.  Each  year 
they  cause  untold  suffering  and  immense  waste  of 
time  and  energy. 

In  industry,  for*"  example,  we  lose  about  ninety 
million  working  days  annually  just  because  of  colds 
alone,  and  those  days  lost®"  represent  $450,000,000 
in  wages.  In  normal  times  such  a  huge  loss  is  cause 
enough  for*"  grave  concern.  Today,  when  America 
needs  eighteen  men  in  the  factories  to  supply  one 
soldier,  it  is  more*""  important  than  ever  before. 
The  fact  is  that  we  must  have  physical  endurance 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  defense*™  demands  that  face  us. 

Industry  is  now  endeavoring  in  many  ways  to 
reduce  the  prevalence  of  colds’*"  among  employees. 
In  addition  to  providing  healthful  working  condi¬ 
tions,  many  large  companies  have'*"  already  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  searching  for  other 
means  of  preventing  colds,  and  that  work  is  still 
going**"  on.  As  a  result  of  it,  vaccines,  vitamins, 
and  cod  liver  oil  tablets  are  frequently  made  avail¬ 
able™"  to  industrial  workers. 

Such  work  is  typical  of  industry’s  efforts  to 
improve  the  general  health**"  of  employees.  But  in 
the  last  analysis  the  job  of  keeping  fit  is  up  to 
each  individual.  Other**"  people  can  help  but  no 
one  else  can  do  the  job  completely  for  us. 

Here  are  a  few  rules  that  every  one**"  of  us  can 
follow  to  increase  our  general  health  and  in  that 
way  build  resistance  against  colds: 

1  Eat  plenty*”  of  milk,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 


It’s  a  good  idea  to  have  some  at  every  meal. 

2.  Drink  plenty  of  water.™" 

3.  Avoid  excessive  worry  and  fatigue. 

4.  Sleep  enough  to  feel  rested. 

5.  Be  sure  your  elimination**"  is  regular.  When¬ 
ever  possible  this  should  be  done  by  eating  proper 
food. 

By  observing  such  practices**"  we  can  do  much 
toward  overcoming  colds  and  making  ourselves  not 
only  efficient  employees  but*®"  healthier  people  as 
well.  (364) 

Western  Union  Finds  Its  Man 

From  “Dots  and  Dashes” 

RECENTLY  a  telegram  arrived  in  Dallas  advising 
the  receiver  that  a  meeting  scheduled  to  be  held*"  in 
Houston,  Texas,  had  been  postponed,  and  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  make  the  trip.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,*"  he  had  already  left  Dallas  for  Houston  and 
— to  make  the  problem  more  difficult — was  driving 
his  car  rather®"  than  traveling  by  train. 

Anxious  to  save  him  a  long  and  fruitless  trip. 
Western  Union’s  Personal  Service  Bureau*"  in  Dal¬ 
las  ascertained  from  the  man’s  w'ife  that  he  was 
driving  a  Packard  car,  used  Texaco  gasoline,  and*"" 
had  left  for  Houston  at  11  A.M.  Estimating  the 
general  area  in  which  the  driver  would**"  have  to  stop 
for  refueling,  the  Personal  Service  representative 
wired  three  places  in  that  vicinity**®  to  notify  nearby 
Texaco  stations  to  have  him  call  for  his  telegram. 
The  Huntsville,  Texas,  Western*®"  Union  office 
stopped  him  at  a  Texaco  station  on  the  highway, 
near  the  city,  and  made  the  delivery.  (180) 

The  Test  of  Humor 

From  the  “K.  V.  P.  Philosopher” 

Issued  by  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

"THE  trouble  with  that  girl  is  that  she  has  no 
sense  of  humor.’’  The  speaker  was  a  nurse  in  one 
of  the  big  hospitals,*"  and  she  was  talking  about 
another  nurse  who  always  seemed  to  be  carrying  a 
very  great  load  of  trouble.*"  "She  can  see  a  joke  all 
right,  but  she  has  never  learned  to  laugh  when  there 
isn’t  any  joke.” 

Now  we  believe  that""  nurse  had  found  the  real 
explanation  of  humor — the  ability  to  laugh  when 
there  isn’t  any  joke.  And*"  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
w’ho  have  never  learned  that  art. 

Most  of  the  people  we  know  have  to  have  some¬ 
one  else  start*""  them  laughing.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  get  their  own  sense  of  humor  into 
working  order  without  help.**"  Left  to  their  own 
devices,  and  without  some  outside  stimulus,  they 
would  never  laugh  from  one  week’s  end  to  an¬ 
other.**" 

Of  course  they  can  join  in  the  hilarity  that  some¬ 
one  else  starts,  because  they  are  smart  enough  to 
understand**"  another  person’s  joke.  But  the  tragedy 
is  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  start  themselves 
to  laughing. 

One**"  of  the  greatest  factors  in  American  life, 
during  his  lifetime,  was  Will  Rogers.  He  probably 
set  more  people*™  to  laughing  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  except  Mark  Twain.  And  no  one  can  know 
how  many  quarrels  and**"  arguments  he  saved  with 
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his  humor.  No  one  knows  how  many  fears  were 
dispelled  by  his  laughter. 

But  we  all  got  to*“  the  place  where  we  depended 
upon  him  to  start  us  off  with  a  smile  in  the  morning 
instead  of  furnishing  our*“  own  smiles.  That  was 
where  we  began  to  grow  soft. 

This  old  world  seems  to  be  in  for  a  pretty  tough 
time  of  it  during*  the  next  few  years.  But  we  are 
perfectly  sure  that  a  little  laughter,  a  few  smiles, 
and  a  lot  of  good  humor  are*  going  to  do  more  to 
bring  us  out  of  the  woods  than  all  the  severity,  fear, 
harsh  words,  violent  speech,  and  sharp*  retorts  that 
can  be  put  together. 

So  let’s  smile  every  time  we  get  a  chance,  and  if 
there  is  too  much  time  in*  between  chances,  let’s 
smile  in  spite  of  everything  and  that  will  start 
something  worth  smiling  about. — R.  L.  S.  (357) 


Mirror  for  the  Mind 

From  “The  Silver  Lining” 

BEFORE  venturing  forth  in  the  morning  men 
wash  and  shave,  comb  their  hair,  and  brush  their 
teeth.  Before  leaving  for  business*  they  take  a 
good  look  in  the  mirror  to  be  sure  that  they  are 
presentable. 

John  Ruskin  suggests  that  we  should  have**  a 
mirror  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  He  says; 
’Try  to  get  the  strength  of  heart  to  look  yourself 
fairly  in*"  the  face  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  the  mind  is  a  less  pleasant  thing 
to  look  at  than  the  face,*®  and  for  that  reason  it 
needs  more  looking  at;  so  always  have  two  mirrors 
on  your  toilet  table,  and  see  that  with’"®  proper  care 
you  dress  your  body  and  mind  before  them  daily." 

What  mental  attitudes  are  you  reflecting  in  your’*® 
mental  mirror?  Just  as  people  are  attracted  to  those 
who  are  appropriately  attired,  whose  shoes  are 
shined,  and’*"  whose  faces  are  shaved,  and  hair  cut 
— they  also  welcome  men  whose  minds  are  dressed 
with  courage,  optimism,  joy,  love,  faith,’*®  and  hope. 

Dress  up  your  mind  w'ith  positive  qualities,  with 
victorious  and  triumphant  attitudes!  Be  a  w'ell-’*" 
dressed  man.  mentally  as  well  as  physically!  (189) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

SAILOR;  We  just  dropped  anchor,  lady. 

I.adv:  I’d  been  expecting  that.  It’s  been  dangling 
outside  for  some  time.  (19) 

•  •  • 

’’YES,"  said  the  stranger  in  the  inn  parlor,  "this 
hiking  is  a  fine  idea.  Nothing  pleases  me  better 
than  to*®  see  crowds  of  people  on  the  roads  these 
days." 

’’Do  you  hike  yourself,  sir?”  asked  the  landlord. 

"Oh,  no,”  came  the  reply,  "I’m  a*"  manufac¬ 
turer  of  corn  plasters!"  (46) 

•  •  • 

TEACHER;  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  causes  trees 

to  become  petrified? 

Bright  Student;  The  wind  makes  them  rock.  (19) 

•  •  • 

FRIEND;  What  a  horrible  noise  comes  from  that 

radio  set! 

Radio  Fan;  Well,  I  guess  you  wotild  make  just 


as  bad  a*®  noise  if  you  were  coming  out  of 
ether.  (27) 

•  •  • 

"I  HEAR  you  got  a  girl,  Sam.’’ 

"Yes.” 

"What’s  her  name?” 

"Belle." 

"Seen  her  lately?" 

"No.” 

"What’s  the  matter — had  a  fight  with  her?” 

"No,  I*®  went  to  her  house  last  night  and  there 
was  a  sign  on  the  door,  ’Bell  out  of  order,’  so  I 
didn’t  go  in.”  (38) 

•  •  • 

"IF  you  refuse  me,”  he  sw’ore,  "I  shall  die." 

She  refused  him. 

Sixty  years  later  he  died.  (15) 

•  •  • 

FIRST  Student;  You  woke  me  out  of  a  sound 
sleep. 

Second  Student;  I  had  to.  The  sound  was  too 

loud.  (16) 

•  •  • 

GUIDE;  This  castle  has  stood  for  600  years.  Not 
a  stone  has  been  touched,  nothing  altered,  nothing 
replaced. 

Visitor;*®  Gosh,  they  must  have  the  same  land¬ 
lord  we  have.  (27) 

April  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Edwards: 

The  Employment  Office  reports  that  you  were  ab¬ 
sent  from  work  yesterday.  No  doubt  you  had  a*" 
very  good  reason,  for  otherwise  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  been  here. 

No  matter  how  conscientious  each  of  us*®  may  be, 
however,  there  are  times  when  it  seems  easier  to  lay 
off  work  than  to  muster  up  the  courage  it  takes*® 
to  down  a  hot  cup  of  coffee.  After  all. 
strong,  black  coffee  is  a  surprisingly  good 
way  to  get  started  to*®  the  factory.  Those  are  the 
times  I  want  to  remind  you  about.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency  it  is  the  patriotic’"®  duty  of  every  man  in  any 
manufacturing  plant  producing  war  goods  to  make 
himself  go  beyond***  his  natural  or  convenient  in¬ 
clinations.  That  is  the  only  way  to  guarantee  un¬ 
interrupted’*®  production. 


SECRETARY-ASSISTANT  WANTED 

Tlie  offlee  manaser  of  the  New  York  offlee  of  a  prominent  flrm 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants  needs  a  capable  secretary-assistant. 
To  such  a  man.  now  In  the  teachlnu  pi^esslon.  who  can  meet 
the  followlnit  requirements,  this  position  offers  a  startina  salan’ 
of  $3,000  and  unusual  opportunity  for  advancement. 

As  a  secretary,  he  naturally  should  be  a  competent  stenOBraphei* 
and  be  able  to  handle  a  mass  of  details. 

As  an  assistant,  he  must  possess  tact.  Judgment,  and  the  ability 
to  get  along  well  with  others. 

As  a  member  of  a  growing  organisation,  be  must  be  wlllinf 
to  assume  responsibility. 

A  general  knowledge  of  accounting  Is  necessary,  and  a  college 
background  is  desirable. 

If  y«i  have  these  qualifications,  please  write  fully.  Letters,  which 
will  be  considered  confidential,  should  Include  age  education, 
religion,  experience,  and  details  of  draft  status.  Special  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  the  tviie  of  work  vou  have  done  and  your 
ability  to  assume  Increasing  responsibilities. 

Although  this  position  is  open  Immediately,  If  we  find  the  right 
man.  the  position  will  be  held  open  for  him  until  the  close  of 
the  second  year. 

•  Address  Box  44.3.  The  Business  Education  World  • 
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A  Summer  of  Achievement 

STUDY  AND  RECREATE 

Both  at  the  Expense  of  One 

IN  MILE-HIGH  DENVER 

•  Graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  any 

field  of  commerce 

•  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

•  Master  of  Science  Degree — with  or  without 

thesis 

•  Visiting  instructors  of  national  reputation 

•  Metroimlitan  recreational,  cultural,  and  edu 

cational  facilities 

•  Business  Education  Conference,  June  30 

•  Special  two-weeks’  intensive  seminars  on 

current  problems 

Two  terms:  June  21-July  23 
July  26- August  27 

for  additional  information,  addrert 

Harold  I).  Fasnaclit 
Assistant  Director,  Summer  Quarter 

School  of  Commerce 
University  of  Denver 

Denver,  Colorado 


The  big  signs  out  in  the  plant  read  "Time  is 
Short!”  That  slogan  is  the  key  to  winning  the 
war.  Every**”  man  in  our  plant  is  the  "man  behind 
the  man  behind  the  gun.” 

I  know  I  can  count  on  you,  soldier. 

Earnestly,  (179) 

Dear  Miss  Parker: 

It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  ab¬ 
senteeism  is  a  lack  of  understanding*”  on  the  part 
of  employees  as  to  why  a  plant  may  conceivably 
operate  at  full  speed  for  three  days  and*”  then  shut 
down  for  two.  The  natural  consequence  is  an  at¬ 
titude  of  "Why  should  I  be  so  punctual  at  work"” 
if  they  can  shut  the  plant  down  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  job?" 

We  cannot  operate,  in  war,  on  the  "steady  flow"*" 
basis  to  which  we  were  accustomed  in  peace  time. 

Frequently  engineering  changes  are  required  im¬ 
mediately*””  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  on  the 
fighting  fronts.  Frequently  materials  must  be  quickly 
transferred  to***  other — for  the  time  being — more  im¬ 
portant  projects.  Sometimes  schedule  changes  must 
be  made  in  the  middle  of  a**”  day’s  production  to 
meet  an  emergency  requirement. 

'That  is  war.  That  is  what  we  are  all  up  against. 
But  let**”  us  remember  that  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
cannot  take  a  day  off  when  the  ammunition  is  run- 
nii^  low. 

We**®  on  the  production  front  have  to  stick  it 
out,  too,  always  on  the  job! 

Girdially  yours,  (195) 


News  from  Home 

(April  Junior  O.  C.  A,  Ton) 

Dear  Jack: 

Spring  is  here  again  and  we  have  had  a  gay  time 
attending  to  the  details  of  Mabel’s  approaching 
wedding.**  She  will  marry  Bob  Meadow  in  May. 
You  recall  Bob  joined  the  Marines.  He  was  cited 
for  his  brave  action  in*®  service,  but  he  is  here  now 
on  leave  in  order  to  recuperate. 

Your  promotion  makes  us  all  very  happy,**  but  we 
fee)  that  you  earned  it.  We  are  looking  for  your 
return  in  May  also.  'Then  I  shall  expect  you  to  tell 
me**  all  about  the  places  you  have  seen  and  the  girls 
you  met.  I  am  not  jealous,  but  I  am  on  the  alert. 

Write  soon,*”® 

Marie  (101) 

The  Spirit  that  Ennobles  the 
Worker 

(April  O,  Oo  A,  Membership  Test) 

IT  is  not  the  work  itself  but  the  spirit  in  which 
the  work  is  accepted  and  performed  that  ennobles 
the  worker.*”  I  do  not  believe  that  man  was  put 
on  this  earth  for  no  better  purpose  than  ceaselessly 
to  push  a  piece  of*"  wire  through  a  little  hole  or 
endlessly  repeat  the  same  simple,  uniform  operation. 

The  principal"  element  which  gives  labor  its  dig¬ 
nity  and  ennobling  quality  is  its  voluntary  character. 
There  is*”  nothing  ennobling  about  the  toil  of  the 
slave  crouching  beneath  the  lash,  the  work  of  the 
serf  bowed  down  by  the  weight*”®  of  centuries — little 
of  dignity  in  the  forced  work  of  the  convict.  The 
greater  the  initiative,  the**”  more  complete  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  worker,  the  greater  the  pleasure 
in  his  work  and  the  more  ennobling  it**”  becomes. 
(141) 

— John  Mitchell 
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If  they  win 
..*only  our  dead 


are  free  These  ai 

They 

and  kill,  until 
Then,  by  the  whip,  the  sword  and 
No  longer  will  you  be  free  to  speak  or  write  your 

Only  our  dead  will  be  free.  Only  the  host  who 
Civilization  will  be  set  back  a  thousand  years. 
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